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VARIETSIES OF SOCIOLOGY! 
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A request from the Sociology Club for a paper on “What is 
Sociology ?”’ is something to ponder and philosophize upon. For 
nearly fourteen years the University has maintained a Depart- 
ment of Sociology; during ten years it has published a Journal 
of Sociology; for at least several quarters members of this club 
have pursued courses in sociology, listened to lectures on sociol- 
ogy, read articles entitled the “Province of Sociology,” “The 
Scope of Sociology,” “The Present Condition of Sociology,” 
“The Future Prospects of Sociology”—and yet your president 
asks me to address you on the theme “What is Sociology ?” 

No one, so far as I know, is expected to produce papers in 
answer to such questions as “What is physics?” “What is chem- 
istry?” or even “What is psychology?” Only the sociologist is 
made to stand and deliver at almost every turn. It would be 
easy to complain of this treatment, but if the student of society 
has the scientific spirit, he will ignore unpleasant personal impli- 
cations and address himself to the facts. Why is this demand for 
definition so persistent? Why will the question refuse to stay 
answered? Why, after the safe phrase “the science of society” 
has been spoken, are no two answers to the question quite alike? 
How does it happen that Kidd can write the Britannica article on 

1A paper read before the Sociology Club of the University of Chicago, May 
8, 1906. 
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sociology and never mention Giddings, while the latter con- 
tributes to Johnston’s on the same subject a sketch which ignores 
Kidd? Does Comte’s “intellectual anarchy” still reign in the field 
of social physics? Are the three philosophies still hopelessly 
confused ? 

The answer is obvious. Sociology is not one; it is many. 
There are varieties of sociology. If these have a specific unity, 
this is largely obscured by the patent diversities. The term 
“sociology” means several different things, brings up a variety 
of images in the minds of men and women today. Hence the 
impossibility of saying definitely and definitively what sociology 
is. Most of the articles which bear the familiar heading might 
better be entitled “What Sociology Ought to Be.” Still, in spite 
of all, “sociology”’ continues to be a noun of multitude. Yet the 
vogue of the term “sociology” must mean that it serves some 
purpose in modern life; it must stand for groups of ideas and 
give at least vague expression to them. What are the chief of 
these, the leading varieties of sociology? 

But before addressing ourselves to this question, let me offer 


a few prelusive prolegomena upon the different attitudes which 
sociologists may take toward those who regard them with ill- 
concealed suspicion or amused tolerance. The protective instincts 
lead men of different temperaments to meet attack in different 


ways. 

There is first of all the jocular sociologist, who disarms 
criticism by joining in the cheerful game of ridiculing his own 
chosen pursuits. This provides entertainment; it relieves the 
playful student from any suspicion of taking himself too seriously ; 
it makes for good-fellowship and general merriment. But this 
jovial mood may easily go too far. There are strict limits to its 
value; it may easily degenerate into a kind of unconscious cynicism 
which destroys the earnestness and efficiency of the man into 
whose character it subtly makes its way. 

Quite different from the jocular type is the over-serious 
sociologist, who feels himself the guardian of the ark, who walks 
with stately, even pompous stride, and betrays in his bearing a 
dignity almost pontifical. This, too, makes for amusement, but 
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not among the elect. The oracular, self-satisfied, and wholly 
convinced sociologist is not a type to be exalted, or, as Tarde 
would say, to be made a glorious center of radiating waves of 
imitation. 

Again, there is the sensitive sociologist, wandering about the 
vague borders of his field waiting for assaults by predatory 
economists, historians, and political scientists, who are likely to 
although, to be sure, rather a 


regard him as a scientific poacher 
poor shot. This pathetic soul is sure to have woes and wrongs, 
and may even, with due provocation, manage for himself a mild 
type of immolation. He is not an alluring object; his “particulari- 
zation,” as Baldwin might say, is in little danger of being 
“generalized” by the group of sociologists. 

Once more, there is the arrogant sociologist. He takes pos- 
session of the farm with assurance, contemptuous of the narrow, 
grubbing, and unrelated tasks of the specialists in the different 
fields. Or, to change the figure, he sets himself up as a kind 
of scientific “boss,”” who will brook no interference, but makes 
quite clear what the duties of his “heelers” are. This kind of 
person must be caught young and reared upon mouth-filling 
phrases of a cosmic scope, quite detached from the humble 
researches of those plodding scientists who provide him with 
materials for generalization. 

Sociology insists upon synthesis: the wise student of society 
will choose from these different attitudes elements of value. He 
will be a little jocular now and then; he may be a trifle sensitive 
when pushed too far; he should have the spirit to hold his own 
on occasion; he will feel a serious purpose dominating all his 
work. In short, he will maintain toward men and life the becom- 
ing attitude of the philosopher, seeking to know the why and 
how of things, sparing of praise and blame. 

As we turn to the varieties of sociology, we note first the 
generic or catalogue use of the word. “Sociology” is the name 
for the large cabinet within which are to be found the pigeon- 
holes of the various social sciences. Thus, in Dewey’s library 
system “sociology” is the main heading, under which “political 
economy,” “political science,” “anthropology,” “ethnology,” 
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“penology,”’ etc., form subgroups. This use of the term is con- 
venient and has the sanction of good usage. In the annual 
French publication, L’Année sociologique,” one finds subdivisions 
into “general sociology,” “religious sociology,” “moral and juri- 
dical sociology,” “economic sociology,” etc. In the first publica- 
tion of the London Sociological Society there are papers on 
“Eugenics,” “Civics,” “The Position of Woman in Early Civiliza- 
tions,” and “Life in an Agricultural Village in England.” 
Whether sociology ought to be used in this comprehensive fashion 
to include all aspects of social phenomena is, perhaps, fit subject 
for academic discussion, but such discussion would have little 
influence upon the facts. The word is used, and by intelligent 
people, as a label for all things social. It is convenient for this 
purpose, and will doubtless be employed in this popular way for 
many decades to come. It must be reluctantly admitted that 
people will continue to say “sociological” and “psychological”’ 
when any expert could tell them that what they really mean to 
say is “social” or “societary” or “psychic.” It is quite futile to 
protest against popular usage of this sort, especially when it lends 
itself so readily to the expression of current ideas. The sociologist 
who wishes to set the public right will have all his spare energies 
employed in trying to make “the man in the street” distinguish 
between sociology and socialism. It may violate our scientific 
sensibilities, but we shall have to resign ourselves to letting people 
use the word “sociology” as a kind of omnibus to carry all the 
social sciences on their sometimes halting and often zigzag 
journey. 

It is hard for sociologists, after having been so contemptuous 
about the philosophy of history, to face the fact that sociology 
is in large measure, as Barth insists, precisely this. Spencer has 
pointed out that the savage who explains the uprooting of a tree 
by the tempest as the work of angered spirits, and the modern 
scientist who attributes these phenomena to the force of air- 
currents, are both employing the same intellectual method, 
although under different conditions. It is equally true that to 
interpret the history of humanity in terms of a self-revealing spirit 
or of a divine purpose is in principle not different from an explana- 
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tion which implies the trend from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous, from simplicity to complexity, or which talks of adjust- 
ment to environment of struggling groups and interests and the 
“increasing individuation of the race.’’ In both cases we have a 
process described by Mr. Fiske in that classically limpid term 
‘“eanthropomorphization.” 

To set forth in a large way the sweep of history, the develop- 
ment of institutions, is strictly to philosophize. To translate the 
forms and activities of society into the terms of anatomy and 
physiology is not to make a science—tt is to philosophize in other 
phrases. To describe the common life of human groups in terms 
of social consciousness and public will is, strictly speaking, not to 
create a new science, but again to philosophize in another fashion. 
It is freely admitted by almost all sociologists that the subject 
is largely a philosophy; that it seeks to put together into one 
picture the various details which the social sciences provide. It 
is in a sense what Flint calls a “science of the sciences,”’ which is 
only another way of saying that it philosophizes, synthesizes. 
their results. 

Nor is there a single social philosophy. There are as many 
philosophies as there are different points of view. IJndividualism 
is a social philosophy which lays stress upon the initiating person 
consciously exploiting his fellows, carefully weighing his interests 
against those of society, feeling free in his choices, and accepting 
responsibility for his acts. On the other hand, there is a collectiv- 
istic sociology which lays all the emphasis on society and on social 
forces which are thought of as molding the individual to a type. 
Freedom of the will becomes hardly more than an illusion, and 
responsibility is diffused throughout society as a whole. There is, 
too, a materialistic sociology which sees in all social institutions 
the inevitable product of soil, climate, flora, fauna, and race; while 
over against this stands an idealistic philosophy interpreting social 
life and destiny in terms of “divine purpose,” “perfectibility of 
humanity,” or “stages in the progress of human consciousness of 
God.’ It used to be the fashion to deride such terms as Christian 
sociology and to show conclusively that a Christian sociology 
was quite as absurd as Baptist mathematics or Episcopal physics. 
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This smart saying, however, holds true only of sociology as a 
well-defined science—not as philosophy. It must be admitted, 
therefore, that there is a Christian sociology—i. e., an interpreta- 
tion of the social order in terms of Christian doctrines and 
ideals. There can be a Catholic sociology or a Mohammedan 
sociology, or any type of social theory which interprets human 
life and destiny from some definite standpoint. To admit that 
sociology isa philosophy is not to detract from its dignity or 
value. If it were nothing more than a philosophy, it would justify 
itself. To have insisted upon seeing the social process whole, to 
have influenced the spirit and methods of all the social sciences, 
to have oriented them in a new direction—these are enduring 
services in which the sociologist may well feel satisfaction. 

But sociology is more than a collective name, more than a 
philosophy of history. It is a science in the making. This is to 
be affirmed with faith, if not with dogmatism. The fact is widely 
denied, and in no pleasant terms. Thus a recent writer declares: 
“The name ‘sociology’ stands for no definite body of systematic 
knowledge. It is applied to an inchoate mass of speculation, 
often vague and conflicting, which represents the thoughts of 
various thinkers about social phenomena.’’ The same person goes 
on to say that sociologists “appear to realize confusedly that they 
have on their hands a pedagogical ‘white elephant’ which defies 
classification.”* Sociologists are ready to admit that as a science 
their subject is a becoming rather than a being. Tarde speaks of 
“this infant which people have undertaken to baptize before it 
was born.”* Bascom sententiously remarks that “it will do no 
harm to call it a science, if we do not abate our effort to make it 
one.’ Both within and without the field, then, men recognize 
the fact that sociology as a science is at best in the incipient stage. 

Two tests may be applied to a science. Does it formulate 
definite, precise, general laws; is it able to predict the behavior 
of phenomena? One of the writers who have just been quoted 

*Baldwin, “Present Position of Sociology,” Popular Science Monthly, 


October, 1899. 


SLa Logique sociale, Preface, p. v. 


‘Quoted by Howerth, Annals of American Academy, September, 1894. 
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says: “It is impossible, | believe, to discover a single alleged 
ground-principle of sociology that has commanded general assent.” 
This is a depressing statement. One hesitates to believe that 
things are quite so bad as that. Yet it must be owned that the 
number of laws of general sociology which differentiate them- 
selves clearly from the platitudinous or the axiomatic is not large. 
Ross has in his latest volume® offered a list of social laws—some 
of them analogies from other sciences, some set forth as valid 
formule of sociology itself. One of these laws asserts that man- 
to-man struggle within a group weakens its efficiency in conflict 
with other groups. A principle like this is fundamental to all 
association ; it is an induction from a wide field of social phenom- 
ena. It finds illustration as well in the struggles of a political 
“gang” as in the imperial policy of a great nation or in an attack 
upon the Mormon church. It is as precisely stated as 
law” or the law of “diminishing returns.” To deny that sociology 


Gresham’s 


is making advance in the formulation of general principles is to 
blind one’s self to facts. And yet the point where complacent 
satisfaction with achievement can be indulged lies far beyond 
the distant horizon. 

Whether sociology as science is to be called “general” or 
“pure; whether it is, as Giddings would have it, a “funda- 
mental’’ science, or, as Small prefers to regard it, an organizing 
science, are interesting and important matters for consideration. 
The latter views, which seem at first glance antithetical, are after 
all to be reconciled. The contrast is something like that between 
induction and deduction. Both are aspects of one process. There 
is increasing agreement that sociology as science must deal with 
principles of association as such—principles which find concrete 
expression under varying conditions. These principles are funda- 
mental, but they must be derived largely, as Small points out, 
from the results which the special social sciences provide. But 
such principles thus discovered in turn react upon the special 
sciences themselves. 

There is good ground, then, for regarding sociology as a 
science, even though it be only a science in the making. Nor is 


"Ross, Foundations of Sociology. 
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the chaos so complete as the cynical would have us believe. 
Sociologists, to be sure, have not reached a consensus comparable, 
for example, with that of the economists; but when variations in 
terminology have been eliminated, a considerable and ever-widen- 
ing area of agreement emerges from the apparent confusion. 
Thus, as to society in general all agree that it is (1) a product of 
physical and psychical forces, (2) working in an evolutionary 
process in which (3) at first predominantly instinctive activities 
later yield in some measure to (4) reflective and purposeful 
policies. This view regards society as (5) an ongoing process 
in which interests and groups struggle for ascendency and are 
ceaselessly organized and reorganized. As to the social group as 
a type of common mental life, it is further agreed that (1) indi- 
viduals in their very personal growth unconsciously incorporate 
the standard of their group, by which they are, furthermore, (2) 
coerced into conscious conformity. The uniforming influence of 
imitation and group-ascendency is counteracted by (3) leaders 
or authorities who initiate new ideas and activities to be selected 
and appropriated by all. Between such leaders with their fol- 
lowers a (4) struggle for ascendency ensues. This results 
ultimately in (5) a relatively permanent body of customs and 
institutions imbedded in feeling; i. e., group-tradition or char- 
acter. When the members of the group are aware of common 
ideas and purposes, a (6) social consciousness is developed. 

If the tests of a science be formulation of laws and power to 
predict, sociology is not far advanced on the road to a scientific 
status. Such laws as have been put into definite form are, as has 
already been suggested, apparently an “elaboration of the 
obvious,” or are philosophical rather than strictly scientific. 
Nevertheless, especially in the field of social psychology, more suc- 
cessful results have been achieved. Principles closely approaching 
in insight and accuracy the unquestioned laws of economics have 
been enunciated, and promise of progress in this direction is not 
wanting.® As to prediction, which is conditioned on the formula- 
tion of principles, the sociologist is even more cautious than the 
economist about foretelling a result in a given case. Certainly 


°Cf. Ross, op. cit. 
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the point has not been reached where the sociologist is justified in 
dogmatizing on the basis of his scientific principles. 

While, therefore, the sociologist is in no position to shout 
“Eureka,” he has good reason to press on, with the confidence 
that sociology as a science will make for itself a place and render 
fundamental service to all the social sciences. The results of work 
being done in the field of folk-psychology, in the origin and 
development of such institutions as the family, private property, 
etc., may legitimately be claimed for sociology as a science. These 
are tangible, increasingly defined and precise, and are furthering 
the reinterpretation of many other problems. 

Sociology is not only a general title, a philosophy of history, 
a science, but it is an art which seeks to translate principles into 
social welfare. The term “social technology,’ proposed by Dr. 
Henderson, is full of suggestion. It is this meaning of sociology 
which rises inevitably in the public mind, To the newspapers 
the sociologist is the man who deals with the problems of depend- 
ence, vice, and crime. Settlement residents, probation officers, 
investigators of housing conditions, students of penology, are all 
‘sociological workers.’* Sociologists 


known to the reporter as 
of the philosopher-scientist type used to resent this identification 
of sociology with social pathology. They were wont to insist, 
with some show of superiority, that the study of the normal was 
after all the important thing. One almost fancies that they 
resented a little the idea that sociology was chiefly concerned with 
caring for the “submerged tenth.’ There has been in the last 
decade a more tolerant and sympathetic attitude displayed. It is 
coming to be recognized that social technology and social science 
are engaged in mutual service, that the study of dependence and 
crime has fruitful results for social theory, while in turn social 

‘A typical newspaper attitude toward men and methods in this field is that 
of the New York Sun, as illustrated in the half humorous, half satirical accounts 
of the annual visit of Professor Bailey's Yale class to New York tenement dis- 
tricts and charitable institutions. The story of this pilgrimage was told the other 
day under the heading “Bill Bailey's Sociologers.”’ The peregrinations of this 
party, which always includes a few divinity students, are depicted with much 
cleverness. The suggestion throughout is that of naive, unsophisticated, academic 


persons who deal with life in a priori fashion. 
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theory offers guidance in practice. It would be futile for the 
sociologist, even were he so inclined, to change the popular 
impression that sociology is chiefly concerned with what are 
known as the social problems. 

If our analysis be true, sociology means at least four somewhat 
different things, each of which might be further subdivided. To 
certain minds this diversity is a source of discouragement. The 
people who like to have their work laid out in definite fashion, 
who want to see the way made plain, the highroads fenced, the 
fields clearly bounded, are likely to be disheartened by the picture 
which this paper presents. But there is another point of view. 
Classifications and definitions are valuable to prevent confusion, 
to frustrate duplication, to keep the same things from being called 
by different names. But, after all, there is a certain arbitrariness 
about classification and methodology. The problem is the impor- 
tant thing. This is a day of borderland problems, when students 
in search of truth follow where the pursuit may lead, even though 
they transgress old scientific boundaries once held almost sacred. 
Definition and terminology record results even more than they 
guide to achievement. It is, I think, possible to note in sociology 
a slight reaction from the discussion of scope and method, 
valuable as this has been, toward the study of problems, the 
grouping of phenomena, the formulation of principles which later 
on will become subject-matter for organization and systematizing. 
A cynical writer in the Nation a half-dozen years ago advised 
sociologists to give less thought to what they themselves were 
called and what name was given to their pursuits, and to concen- 
trate their energies on showing results for which labels could later 
be easily supplied. There are signs that this worldly wisdom is 
finding expression in sociology today. Perhaps the best advice to 
the young and aspiring sociologist is this: If you are unduly 
anxious about sociology, its meaning, its scope, its method, its 
future—throw off the burden of anxiety; and turn to some con- 
crete problem of the common life, seek to make it your own, relate 
it to some general principle. give it a newer and truer interpreta- 
tion. In the absorbtion of the work you will forget your 
uncertainty as to what it ought to be called. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN SOCIOLOGY AND OTHER 
SCIENCES! 


ALBION W. SMALL 


The University of Chicago 


For “substance of doctrine” I agree with everything that Pro- 
fessor Vincent said last week about the varieties of sociology. I 
join heartily in his closing remarks to the effect that if you will 
take hold of any social problem and follow it back, and out, and 
up, as far as investigation will go, you will have the reality of 
sociology whether you have a name for it, and a definition of it, 
or not. 

At the same time, while this inclusive aspect of sociology 
should be emphasized, while it should be made plain that there 
is room for many types of workers, I find that I am getting to be 
somewhat strenuous for a single, rather rigid test to separate the 
sociological sheep from the non-sociological goats. 

A thousand men may be directly employed in putting up a 
Chicago building. Every one of them may put into the building 
something that is utterly indispensable. In a way we may say 
that every one of them is an architect. In strict literalness, only 
one architect may have had anything to do with the work. We 


might apply the word “architecture” in a loose sense to the 
whole motley collection of processes, from the contracting and 
excavating for the foundation, through the masonry, and frame 
construction, and carpentering. and plumbing, and electric wiring, 
and steam-fitting, and elevator-installing, and roofing, and 
floor-laying. and plastering, and painting, and glazing, and decor- 
ating. Nevertheless, only one man, among all that com- 
bined their labor to produce the building, would be admitted 
to the society of architects. His peers know perfectly well why 
they class themselves with him and separate themselves from all 
the rest of his co-laborers. It is not because he could have pro- 


"A paper read before the Sociology Club of the University of Chicago, May 
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duced the building alone. It is because he is the only man in the 
whole collection who could think the building before it was pro- 
duced, and think it in such a way that his thoughts could show 
other men how to produce it. Other men can think their particular 
jobs, and fit them into the jobs of other crafts. The architect 
is the only one who can plan the whole system of jobs in advance, 
and mark out jobs for all the different kinds of workers who are 
needed to complete the building. 

Now, I distinctly do not intend to compare the sociologist 
to the architect, and other types of social scientists to the job 
workers on the building, in any sense that would imply that the 
sociologist has any function in the way of managing the work of 
other scientists. The point of the comparison is simply this: 
Neither the stone mason, nor the structural iron-worker, nor the 
carpenter, nor the plumber, nor the steam-fitter, nor the roofer, 
nor the decorator is an architect, merely by virtue of doing work 
that goes into the completed structure of a house. Each is what 
he is, but he isn’t an architect. In the same way, neither of the 
thousand and one types of people who work, and work profitably, 
upon theoretical or practical social problems are necessarily 
sociologists. To my mind, it all depends, not on the fact that they 
are dealing with society, but on the way in which they deal with 
society. 

It may be profitable to draw still another primary distinction, 
namely, between essential divisions of labor in the work of get- 
ting or applying knowledge, and the academic division of labor 
which is represented by such conventional names as History, 
Political Economy, Political Science, Anthropology, Psychology, 
Ethics, Sociology, etc., etc. ‘t is one thing to assign particular 
pieces of work to departments and instructors in a university, and 
quite another thing to make out the real reason, or lack of reason, 
that is underneath this conventional distribution. I am not now 
talking about the practical boundary lines between different 
departments in this or any other university; for there is no ques- 
tion at issue in that connection. For practical purposes the boun- 
daries are as clearly defined, and as well understood as though 
they were marked by stone monuments set by surveyors. 
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On the other hand, these mechanical divisions of labor in a 
university are veritable travesties of scientific landmarks. Not a 
man of us can ask a question about any actual human problem, 
without rough-riding through the preserve of every one of these 
academic divisions of labor before he gets a final answer. 
Academic divisions of labor are pedagogical conveniences, but, 
to a very considerable extent, they are scientific inconveniences 
and impertinences. 

For instance, suppose we are asking what effect different 
tenures of land have on the efficiency of cultivation. The histo- 
rian, or the moralist, or the political scientist, or the ethnologist, 
or the psychologist, or the sociologist might start this question, 
and the answer might be of great interest from the view-point of 
either. To get an answer to the question, we should have to 
apply technique and information classed within the mysteries of 
each of these specialists. We should have to ransack racial 
records, and interpret social customs, and political systems, and 
ecclesiastical practices, and industrial organizations, and legal and 
moral codes. We should have to know how to separate evidence 
from irrelevance in each of these fields. We should have to learn 
how to distinguish causes from effects in each of these relations, 
so as to be sure we had not mistaken the one for the other; and we 
should have to learn how causes of the different kinds modify and 
neutralize or energize each other, so as not to imagine that we 
have in view results of a form of land-tenure, when they may be 
merely coincidences, connected with the tenure of land merely by 
the post quod propter quod assumption. 

Now, this instance illustrates the situation in every academic 
department of the social sciences, whenever they touch a real 
human question. They simply cannot keep within the boundaries 
which they have drawn for their preserve. If they are dealing 
with mere hypothetical abstractions from the real social process, 
or if they are content merely to follow out certain phases of fact 
and stop there, the particular emphasis that they observe prevents 
them from appearing to encroach upon other specialists. It is 
really in this sense, and to this extent, that the agreement and 
harmony, of which I spoke a moment ago, exists between 
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academic departments. They are all exercising themselves chiefly 
on rudimentary technique, and are not under the necessity of 
carrying that technique very far in application to the real problems 
of life. If they were, it would be impossible to maintain the 
academic traditions of separateness. The different kinds of 
scientific workers would necessarily fall into hierarchies, like the 
laborers employed in building a house; each in the place deter- 
mined by the actual relation of his work to the whole process of 
construction. 

In order, therefore, to understand the elementary conceptions 
of the sociological argument, we must be able to see through the 
whole petty claptrap of academic divisions. <A real scientific 
process ignores it as thoroughly as a lawyer pleading his cause 
selects his words and his constructions for the work they will do, 
regardless of the classifications of philologists and grammarians. 

My argument, then, is that there is one great overtowering 
task for the human mind. That task is to find out the meaning 
of human experience. This is the inclusive, architectonic task of 
analysis, and then of synthesis, as we transpose knowledge into 
purpose. Now, I would divide thinkers primarily into those who 
have become conscious of this task, and have tackled it, from 
some point or other, and those who have not. The have-nots 
outnumber the haves some millions to one. By whatever name 
they call themselves, the majority are not sociologists. Whether 
they adopt the name “sociologist” or not, the minority are all in 
the same boat. They must inevitably, sooner or later, recognize 
their common lot, because they are prying into the same reality, 
and that reality must at last schoolmaster them all into one state 
of knowledge. The sociologists, as I use the term, are the people 
who have interpreted the omens to this extent and are deliberately 
trying to make out the forms and laws of relationship in human 
association in recognition of which we must at last organize all 


real knowledge of human affairs. 

Probably, even to those who have studied sociology most. 
what I have said so far has a very abstract and empty sound. I 
will try to make it a little more definite. 

So far as we are able to make out the contents of the savage 
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mind, whether in a primeval forest or in a modern city, it amounts 
to about this: Life presents itself as a daily and hourly recurring 
problem of ways and means to satisfy a very small collection of 
very primary wants. Life is a round of providing food and cov- 
ering and shelter, and defense against nature and beasts and 
hostile men. There is no further outlook. The whole affair is 
summed up in a long-drawn-out striving to escape as many pangs 
of pain as possible, and to achieve as many as possible grunts of 
comfort. The people on this plane of life acquire a certain tech- 
nique of food-getting, and house-building, and enemy-hunting, 
but beyond this they are conscious of no problem. 

At the other extreme in principle are the people who get out- 
side of themselves in thought, and encounter the question: What 
does this life of ours mean? What is it all about? Why live 
at all? Is there anything to wish for and hope for and work for, 
beyond food and clothes and shelter and comfort? If so, how 
shall we locate it and master it? We may typify this sort of peo- 
ple by the author of the book of Job, wrestling with the eternal 
problem of good and evil. 

After men have once reached powers of reflection and abstrac- 
tion that result in presenting this question, there is no salvation 
for them but in answering it. There is always the savage stratum. 
in every civilization, that has thought only for the elementary 
concrete facts nearest to the minimum problem of physical neces- 
sities. On the other hand, there is always a contingent of at least 
incipient philosophers. They are asking: What do these concrete 
experiences mean? All the attempted sciences of human life that 
ever have existed or ever will exist are nearer or remoter conse- 
quences of the disposition to ask this question. The actua! form 
and content of the social sciences, as we find them at any moment, 
are reflections of the limitations within which the thinkers have 
been willing to confine themselves in their search for answer to 
the question. 

From the beginning of abstract thinking, we have had, at the 
one extreme, philosophers, of whom Plato may be taken as the 
type. To them, as to the rabble, life as it presents itself in actual 
concrete experience is a great big mix. They find no clue in con- 
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crete circumstances that would show a place for everything, and 
help to put everything in its place. The confusion is hopeless. 
Such thinkers solve the puzzle by giving it up and betaking them- 
selves to something easier. They withdraw themselves from the 
tangle of the real world and take refuge in a realm which their 
own minds construct. Apart and afar from literal life, they posit 
an idea. In their thoughts this idea conceives and brings forth a 
universe. Thereupon their task is to make this conceptual 
universe bring order out of chaos in explaining the actual universe. 

As I shall acknowledge presently, there always has been, and 
there is always likely to be, a certain value in this largely unreal 
method of thinking. Speculative philosophy is one type of effort 
to answer the central human question: What does life mean? 
We need not try to deal out credit or discredit to such philosophy 
for its proportion of merit for search after truth. It is enough 
for the moment to place it, as one of the attempts to answer the 
main question. 

At the other extreme there have always been men who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, approached the same question from the 
opposite point of view. They have become conscious of a certain 
range of human interests, while they have ignored other inter- 
ests, and they have tried to think systematically about those 
interests on which they center their attention. Then they have 
virtually—whether deliberately or not—tried to explain the mean- 
ing of life by means of their knowledge of these particular 
interests. 

For instance, we may explain the growth of the so-called 
science of history in this way. For ordinary men it is a prodi- 
gious feat of the constructive imagination to take notice that the 
world is full of stronger men lording it over weaker men. Certain 
high-power tinctures of ordinariness, our Homers and our 
Virgils, have reflected vulgar interests, and rudimentary 
stages of generalization, by dressing up in fanciful form real or 
mythical exploits of heroes divine or human. They sing of “arms 
and a man.” In these lyrics or epics, or merely in plain folk-lore, 
naive versions of the meaning of life have been more or less 
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But more sober, critical, literal attention to life is paid by 
another type of men. So far as life appeals to them seriously, 
it presents itself as at bottom the government of one man by 
another. The fact of great systems of sovereignty occupies the 
center of their field of view. The things chiefly worth remember- 
ing and reflecting on are the fortunes of men who conquer and 
wield political power, and thus control the destinies of all the rest 
of men. From this point of view Herodotus and Thucydides 
submit their answer as to the meaning of life. They set a model 
which is adopted, with variations, by the class of thinkers that 
we call historians down to the present hour. With a rough 
approximation to truth, we may say that all these men attempt to 
interpret life to us as an affair to be understood fundamentally as 
a function of government and sovereignty. 

Of course, there has never been utter separation between the 
speculative and the positive method of approach, in the case of 
a single individual. Plato could not abstract himself utterly from 
the real world; while Herodotus and his successors have always 
seen the facts of history through the medium of a more or less 
definite philosophy. I am speaking now of types, without 
attempting to discuss the mixture of types in specific cases. | 
must also qualify the statement that the followers of Herodotus 
and Thucydides pictured life as an affair of government and of 
sovereignty. One species of their followers has held to that view. 
All the rest have more or less departed from it—for instance, the 
religious historians. 

Two general propositions, therefore, are in point with refer- 
ence to the historians: First, the one common element in their pur- 
poses is search for some part of the meaning of life. Second, the 
one common article in their methodological faith is that the 
desired meaning is to be discovered by making out some continuity 
of human experiences. 

A moment ago I used the phrase “the so-called science of 
history.” Just now it is the fad to be facetious at the expense of 
sociology, because the sociologists cannot agree upon an exact 
description of their field. But within three years I have heard 
the confession in open meetings of the American Historical Asso- 
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ciation, the American Economic Association, and the American 
Social Science Association for each of these sciences in turn, that 
it would be useless to spend time trying to make an acceptable 
definition of the division of knowledge in each case represented. 
Sociology is no more unfortunate in this respect than the older 
divisions of social science. They have simply existed long enough 
for their vagueness to have been accepted as inevitable. In point 
of fact, the supposed objectivity and unity of either of these 
sciences will never be made out, until it is a phase of that very 
unity which the sociologists are diligently laboring to discover. 

I am not saying that the sociologists alone are scientific in their 
methods. On the contrary, the historians, the economists, and 
the political scientists are far in advance of the sociologists in 
perfecting their scientific technique. What I am urging is that 
the implicit task upon which we are all working is discovery of the 
meaning of human experience, and that the primary significance 
of the sociologists is in this message to their fellow-scientists : 
“Your technique cannot save you. It may be a millstone around 
the neck of your science. We shall never learn the meaning of 
human experience until we learn the meaning of a// human experi- 
ence. You cut human experience into convenient little abstract 
sections and thin layers, and when you have applied the micro- 
scope to them, you think you have found the secret of life. 
Human experience is not disconnected microscopic sections. It 
is a cosmos. Your abstractions will be abortions until you learn 
the meaning of them in their relations to the living whole.” If 
we stop to take an inventory, it turns out that we have “histories”’ 
of everything from civilization to coinage. We have “histories” 
of church doctrine, and “histories” of military tactics. We have 
“histories” of language, and of painting, and of prostitution. We 
have “histories” of the idea of the devil, and “histories” of hymn- 
ology, and “histories” of the conflict of science and religion. We 
have constitutional histories, and political histories, and industrial 
histories, and military histories, and social histories. Between 
historians of any two of these groups of subject-matter it is pos- 
sible, and even probable, that we should find nothing more in com- 
mon than the two traits already named: i. e., both are trying to 
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make out some part of the meaning of life, and both are trying to 
do their share toward finding that meaning by running down a 
selected series of continuities. 

As a sociologist I put in my word that this is all well so far 
as it goes, but a world full of workers merely from this point of 
view would never succeed in making out the meaning of human 
experience. The more we unravel these distinct strands of human 
continuity, and follow them back till they are lost in the mass of 
undifferentiated experience, the more evident and importunate 
becomes the demand for explanation of the strands by knowledge 
of the web of experience from which they have been disentangled. 
In other words, when we have divided life up into an indefinite 
number of series of continuities, we have not found out the 
meaning of life. We have merely made the enigma of life 
more perplexing. We thereby only succeed in giving ourselves 
more convincing evidence of the real task—viz., to make out what 
all these series mean, not merely in their detached sequences, but 
in their actual working combinations. 

This brings us to the cardinal principle that the meaning of 
experience is not to be discovered in continuity alone, in the his- 
torical sense. Social causation is always contemporary as well 
as consecutive. 

Not with conscious attention to this principle, but with 
instinctive reference to it, political science and political economy 
have come into existence. We may speak of Macchiavelli as the 
father of political science. Of course, he drew his observations 
largely from history; but he reflected at least as directly upon his 
first-hand contact with prince-craft. The thing worth knowing 
being how to govern a state, Macchiavelli set himself the task of 
putting in order what he knew about the way in which this 
was done by successful princes. A social science of utility was 
thus founded. Political science unmixed with any other science, 
and kept as a pure abstraction, according to the scheme of defini- 
tion-makers, would be restricted simply to this problem, viz: A 
certain system of political results being assumed as desirable, what 
maxims of conduct is it necessary for rulers to observe in order to 
achieve those results? The fact that nobody is content to confine 
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himself to that form of question proves that people acute enough 
to deal with problems of government understandingly are at any 
rate partially conscious that an inquiry so limited would always 
be subordinate to a more fundamental inquiry, viz: What political 
results are desirable? Here again we raise a question which no 
academically bounded science can answer even in algebraic form. 
The answer is a function of the complete life of man. We must 
have a tentative solution of the main problem of the essential 
meaning of life, in order to furnish the answer. A _ political 
science that is moving along in harmony with the whole pro- 
gressive gain of out-look and in-look about the meaning of life, 
must consequently be, not a permanent abstraction, but sooner or 
later a working partner with all the other types of investigation 
that are together closing in on the total meaning of life. 

In other words, if our range of reflective interest were bounded 
by political utility, we should start with a more or less distinctly 
defined conception of what we meant by political utility. That 
conception would have to be either a hard and fast notion, fixed 
for all time, subject to no change; or it would have to be a pro- 
visional conception, subject to modification, in consequence of 
changes in our judgments of life-values. Assuming the former 
alternative, let us suppose that political utility, as we understand 
it, is represented by the utmost absence of friction in operating 
the present constitution and laws of the United States. But one 
of the three co-ordinate branches of this governmental system is 
the legislative. Not to speak of the other ways in which our con- 
stitution and laws actually change their content from time to time, 
several thousand bills are introduced at every session of our 
national legislature alone. These bills propose amendment or 
repeal of old laws, and enactment of new ones. Every bill that 
becomes a law may alter the standard of political utility that pre- 
viously prevailed. Here is then our dilemma as political scientists. 
Either we must be stand-patters, and demand that legislation shall 
be reditced to an empty form, that /tt shall forever reiterate 
what exists today; or our political science must have a way of 
going outside of itself, and of finding means of deciding, first, 
whether a proposed law actually does involve a modified standard 
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of political utility; and if it does, then our political science needs 
an objective standard by which to decide whether the innovation 
in types of political utility is desirable or undesirable. To put it 
in another way, we must either commit ourselves unalterably to 
the position that there is nothing in the world greater or better or 
more desirable than our present machinery of government, that 
this system bounds our moral world; or we must concede that our 
theory, our science, of this system of government is merely a 
subordinate term in the equation of life, and that it has always 
to be held subject to modification by the values of other terms 
in the same equation. 

For instance, suppose the proposition is a constitutional 
amendment providing for election of senators by direct ballot, 
instead of by legislatures. Such a proposition at once challenges 
the authority of that standard of political utility upon which, for 
the sake of argument, we are supposing our political science to be 
based. It introduces a modified conception of the kind of society 
we wish our government to secure. By what means shall we 
decide that the kind of society which would be promoted by popu- 
larly elected senators would be better or worse than the kind of 
society of which our present Senate is a factor? The type of 
political science which we are now discussing hypothetically 
would have prejudiced the case in one way. It would have 
assumed our present political system as a finality. By this very 
assumption it would make itself helpless for the present purpose. 
That is, it would have begged the question of human desirability. 
On the other hand, whoever proposes to change the present 
political order of the United States assumes a burden of proof 
that something else is better. If it is not a final order, why is it 
not? Whatever the proposed answer, it would have to rest on 
some principle broad enough and deep enough to serve as a com- 
mon measure of existing standards of political utility, and of each 
and every other standard that might be brought into competition 
with it. 

3efore passing to the other alternative in political science, I 
should say that no such freak is known to exist as the political 
scientist who would deliberately and frankly support the concep- 
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tion of political science just illustrated. No political scientist has 
ever been heard of who did not, as a matter of fact, entertain some 
notion of a meaning of life in excess of political utility in the 
strict sense. The consequence is that no political science has ever 
been written in which the critical eye could not read between the 
lines more or less emphatic implications that the political science 
must after all, at last, be a function of a more inclusive science. 
Political utility is only a segment of human utility. This is not a 
theory of academic partisanship, it is not a professional bias that 
creates imaginary relations. It is a fact, which no bias can suc- 
cessfully ignore. This being the case, scientific progress, so far 
as political science is concerned, depends upon the degree in which 
actual political scientists have reconciled their specialization with 
this larger reality. 

We may now go back to the other possible alternative in pre- 
sumptions of political utility, viz., that political utility is a 
relative term, varying from age to age, from country to country, 
from race to race, in accordance with an indefinite number of cir- 
cumstances. The moment we take this view we have committed 
our political science to interminable cycles of struggle with two 
questions instead of one; viz. : first, by what ways and means shall 
a given type of political utility be achieved; i. e., the question of 
political science in the narrowest sense; and, second, by what token 
shall we know whether a given type of political utility is prefer- 
able to another; for instance, a system in which the electoral 
franchise is restricted to men, versus one in which it is shared 
on equal terms by men and women ? 

It would be easy to show that, whatever steps we consent to 
take toward answering this latter type of question, these steps 
leave us no stopping-place till we have arrived at some result 
which we are willing to accept in answer to the fundamental ques- 
tion: What is the whole meaning of life? That is, we either 
expand our so-called political science into an all-round life- 
philosophy, or we acknowledge that it is merely fractional in its 
character, and that it must be supplemented by divisions of science 
which explore other segments of life-values. If we take the 
former of these alternatives, we virtually make the scope of 
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political scence identical with that which I claim for sociology. 
I have no interest in quarreling about names, with men who take 
this view, and prefer to call it political science. If they are doing 
all that man can do to push inquiry into the whole meaning of 
life, God bless them, whatever identification tag they wear! My 
interest as a sociologist is in pointing out that men who organize 
their work from this point of view are on the same quest with the 
sociologists. Our business is to understand each other as soon 
as possible, and to help each other all we can in so perfecting our 
methods that we may make our utmost contribution to knowledge. 
Many German political scientists apparently mean just what I do 
by sociology when they use the term Staatswissenschaft. Literally 
translated, the term would be the “science of the state,” or “civic 
science,” or simply “civics.” Interpreted by what some of them 
actually put into the term, it leaves out of the schedule nothing 
that occurs in human experience. The same is much more evi- 
dently true of another term which is used in much the same way 
by writers who start rather from the economic point of view, viz., 
Socialwissenschaft.2 There is nothing in a mere name, one way 
or the other. The chief strategic method for which the sociologists 
are fighting is interpretation of the parts of life by the whole of 
life. Whoever is not against us in this fight is on our side. The 
main contention is that no single connected series of human expe- 
riences can explain itself, because each series is a function of all 
the other human experiences that have occurred antecedent to it, 
and that are contemporary with it. Neither can any single cross- 
section of human experience explain itself, because it is merely a 
passing phase of the myriad series of causes and effects which are 
making the life of one moment and unmaking it in the next. The 
problem of human knowledge is an endless task, first, of analyzing 
all the experiences of life into their elements; second, of recon- 
structing these elements in such a way that they will interpret 
each other to our understanding, as they do not to our direct 
observation. The sociologists are attorneys for this latter share 
of the process of knowledge. 

In dealing with the relation of sociology to political economy, 
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what has already been said in connection with political science has 
to be repeated with changed terms. 

In brief the situation is this: Adam Smith in effect defined 
the boundaries of a purely technical inquiry when he proposed 
the problem that may be expressed in this way: What laws must 
a nation observe in order to amass the largest quantity of wealth? 
Thereupon political economy became primarily an inquiry into the 
conditions which govern increase of national wealth. A logician 
from Mars, unless Mars is a sophists’ colony, would have no dif- 
ficulty whatever in placing such an inquiry where it belongs in 
the scale of knowledge. He would see at once that wealth is an 
incident in human life, and that the ratio of the importance of this 
incident varies from time to time, from place to place, from 
civilization to civilization. He would see that the question, How 
shall we increase wealth? is always subordinate to the question, 
Why should we increase wealth ? and to the less general question, 
What ratio do the reasons for increasing wealth bear, under exist- 
ing circumstances, to the reasons for providing the other inciden- 
tals of life? He would, accordingly, see that, on its merits as a 
section of science, not according to its capacity to stir up popular 
interest, political economy subtends relatively a very small angle 
of knowledge. It deals with material things and the means 
of obtaining them. But life, whether of the individual or of a 
nation, does not and cannot consist of the things that are pos- 
sessed. It cannot do without a modicum of them, and it cannot 
advance from range to range of achievement without controlling 
corresponding quantities of them. But things are merely pre- 
liminaries to life. They bear the same relation to life that dealing 
out rations to an army bears to fighting battles. The commissary 
department is necessary, but supplies are not strategy. We are 
simply generalizing that proposition when we repeat that wealth is 
not life. We can no more solve the problem of life by solving 
the problem of wealth than we can solve military problems by 
analyzing foods. Life consists not in the accumulation of things, 
but in the experiences of persons. We are living in a stage of the 
development of western civilization in which the item of wealth 
occupies a far larger share of attention than its place in the scale of 
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human values justifies. For this reason, during the better part of 
a hundred years, political economy has been able to occupy a 
scientific prominence ridiculously out of proportion to its logical 
significance in the totality of human knowledge. Economists 
have gravely assumed that their economic knowledge qualifies 
them to settle all sorts of questions of public policy. This is as 
though pure mathematicians should claim the right to dictate 
the settlement of the financial and engineering and architectural 
problems involved in rebuilding San Francisco. The most con- 
venient case in point is General Walker’s volume, Political Econ- 
omy, published in “The American Science Series for Schools and 
Colleges,” in 1883. The opening paragraph reads as follows: 

Political Economy, or Economics, is the name of that body of knowledge 
which relates to wealth. Political Economy has to do with no other subject 
whatever, than wealth. Especially should the student take care not to 
allow any purely political, ethical, or social considerations to influence him in 
his investigations. All that he has, as an economist, to do is to find out how 
wealth is produced, exchanged, distributed, and consumed. It will remain for 
the social philosopher, the moralist, or the statesman, to decide how far the 
pursuit of wealth, according to the laws discovered by the economist, should 
be subordinated to other, let us say higher, considerations. The more strictly 
the several branches of inquiry are kept apart, the better it will be for each 
and for all.’ 

If the proof of the pie were not in the eating, | should have no 
comments to pass on this paragraph, nor on the type of economic 
presumption that it represents. The amusing way in which the 
program works out in practice, however, is the sufficient reason 
for using this writer to point my moral. In the last 130 of the 
476 pages in this book on Political Economy, as just defined, Gen- 
eral Walker applies his economic principles to questions of public 
policy covering a range of social problems which can no more 
be solved by economics alone than problems in the treatment of 
diseases can be solved by anatomy. 

The absurdity of the non-sequitur element in this situation is 
mitigated, but not removed, by the remark with which General 
Walker concludes the section just quoted, viz: 

The economist may also be a social philosopher, a moralist, or a states- 
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man, just as the mathematician may also be a chemist or a mechanician; but 
not, on that account, should the several subjects of inquiry be confounded. 
From the standpoint of the pure logician standing outside of all 
the social sciences, and criticising them simply and solely as 
samples of reasoning, the clue to the conflict of claims between 
economics and sociology is briefly this: The economists have 
proceeded upon the assumption that being an economist one 
thereby is at once social philosopher, moralist, and statesman to 
the extent necessary to furnish an authoritative interpretation of 
life. The sociologists maintain, on the contrary, that this is no 
more necessarily the case than that the mathematician is ipso facto 
a chemist or a mechanician. 

While I was serving a seven years’ apprenticeship as a teacher 
of history and economics, with no thought of another vocation, 
and while I was trying to use General Walker’s book as a basis for 
instruction in economics, the anomaly of the whole methodological 
presumption upon which current valuations of economic theory 
rested compelled me to calculate my bearings for myself. I would 
utter not a word or hint in disparagement of economic science. 
My affair is to make clear the necessary subordination of econ- 
omic science in the complex process of interpreting life as a 
whole. Some of the men of largest mold that have dealt with 
social questions during the past century have been economists, 
and the economic basis of their opinions has doubtless been as 
secure as any portion of the reasoning upon which our policies 
have been founded. More than this, the public questions which 
have been to the fore during the past century have been of a 
nature which made it both safe and wise, in a large proportion 
of cases, to allow the economic factors to be decisive for working 
purposes; but this does nothing whatever to remove the fact 
that the whole problem of economics, even if it could be solved to 
stay solved for all times and places, is merely a fragment of the 
problem of life. With reference to the whole problem of the 
meaning of life, and the largest view of the conduct of life, we 
are merely in the kindergarten stage of social intelligence. Judged 
by the rules of exact science, our logical wrestlings with the 
problems of life so far are chiefly according to the easy-going rule 
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of catch-as-catch-can. If our problem is enlarged in scope from 
that of material gain, to that of the meaning of life in its whole 
intent and extent, the economic problem falls into a perspective 
which gives it very much the same relation to the life-problem at 
large that a supply of paint and a few yards of canvas would bear 
to the production of another Raphael. 

Behind and around the economic problem are such problems 
as these: What other interests besides wealth occupy human 
life? What are the relations of these interests to each other? 
Are these relations constant or variable, and, if the latter, what 
are the principles and laws of variation? What ratios of value 
have these interests to each other in the economy of human life? 
By what means may we discover whether our valuations of these 
different interests are valid? What laws must be observed in 
getting satisfaction of these different interests? By what evidence 
shall we decide whether we are devoting proportionate or dispro- 
portionate attention to the different kinds of normal human 
interests? What laws must be observed in harmonizing human 
interests ? 

The great joke of nineteenth-century social science has been 
its grave and confident assumption that expert skill was required 
in solving the problems of wealth, and government, but that 
untutored common-sense is the only outfit necessary in dealing 
with any possible surplus problems for which history and 
economics and political science did not amply provide. Very 
slight logical analysis beneath the surface of this naiveté reveals 
that a new series of sciences is not merely possible but necessary 
before we can penetrate very far into the literal meaning of life. 

Although his disciples have pretty generally ignored it, there 
is good reason to believe that Adam Smith quite distinctly per- 
ceived that substantially the hierarchy of questions just recited 
surrounds and subordinates the economic question. He probably 
had no doubt that a science which would securely answer all these 
questions was necessary in order to give economic science its final 
place in our system of knowledege. At present there are two pos- 
sible logical alternatives for political economy: first, frankly to 
confine itself to the role of a technology of wealth-getting ; second, 
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to enter into loyal correlation with an inclusive life-philosophy. 
Even if the former alternative were adopted, political economy 
would have to be revised whenever economic institutions came to 
be operated in accordance with modified social valuations. The 
questions that I have just proposed open up, therefore, some of 
those vistas of lange Gedankenreihen, with which Sombart is tell- 
ing his economic colleagues they must learn to correlate their 
specific material, if they are to save economic theory from 
provincialism. 

In all that I have said, I have gone far toward showing why 
the miscellany of so-called sociological pursuits that Professor 
Vincent told about last week not only may exist, but in the nature 
of the case must exist. Sociology is primarily a synthetic, co- 
ordinating conception. So long as we think of reality as cut up 
into detachable parts, which may be treated as entities in and of 
themselves, it is possible and natural to think of sciences of those 
parts of knowledge, clearly distinct from each other, and 
accurately definable in terms of the subject-matter which they 
monopolize. The moment we propose the question, What is the 
meaning of life? we imply an impeachment of the conception that 
the truth can be told about life if we divide it off into isolated 
unities. Our presumption is that these divisions of partial 
convenience are at last not traits of separation, but imaginary 
lines drawn by our reflection through a reality every phase of 
which must be known through its relations with the whole. 
Human life is an affair of individuals of like passions with each 
other, with essentially identical dependence upon the physical 
environment, with the ground-plan of their make-up substantially 
of one type, but in the course of generation after generation 
passing into individual and group variations which confuse their 
meaning in the whole life-process. Some individuals and groups 
come to be at an advantage, others at a disadvantage, physi- 
ologically or psychologically or institutionally, in adjusting them- 
selves to the conditions of life. Each of these phases of human 
experience, whether past or present, has its quota of value in 
making out the meaning of life as a whole. To my mind, the 
distinctive function of sociology, as a division of labor in social 
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science, is the mapping of the whole scope of human experience as 
a functional process, in which the elements of human experience 
get their meaning. I recognize, however, the purely formal char- 
acter of this division of scientific work. Not many people should 
engage in it. Possibly its future will be something like that of 
general biology, which is now merely a name for a synthetic view 
of the whole system of cause and effect that operates in vital 
phenomena; while all the concrete biological science is investiga- 
tion of narticular relations in which these laws appear. In order 
that sociology may get what Professor Ross calls “body,” it must 
get out of the mere algebraic and geometric formulation of life- 
relations, and find the reality in actual human experiences. 
Referring now to a remark at the beginning, I would accordingly, 
for broadly scientific purposes, not at all to justify the division of 
academic departments, apply the term “sociological” to any divi- 
sion of labor, larger or smaller, which is actually trying to find 
out the meaning of a phase or fragment of life, historical, con- 
temporary or constructive, in ifs relation with the whole life- 
process. In this sense, all historians, all ethnologists, all political 
scientists, all economists, all social ameliorators, are sociologists, 
in the degree in which they consent to hold their part of scientific 
or social work as perpetually incidental and subordinate to advan- 
cing knowledge of the whole human process. \We can learn of this 
process precisely, only by studying the processes that compose it. 
These processes range from the baby getting acquainted with his 
toes, to collisions of civilizations. Whoever is studying any part 
of any one of these processes, whether from the historical, the 
analytic, or the constructive point of view. provided he works 
with the presumption that the process he is studying somehow 
gets its full and final meaning from its connections with all the 
rest of human experience, is doing all that the sociologist asks. 
He has logically correlated his work with the system of advancing 
knowledge which will grow into the ultimate social science. 
Perhaps I have blundered in leaving myself so little room to 
speak of the relation of sociology to psychology. This is not 
because the relation is obscure or unimportant, but because in 


present sociology the function of psychology is regarded as too 
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evident for discussion. We take it for granted that the last 
answer which the human mind can ever give to the inclusive ques- 
tion, What is the meaning of life? will be, first, a version of 
objective experience in terms of the subjective experience which 
psychology explains; and, second, a valuation of each phase of the 
process in terms of the human personality in which the subjective 
and the objective experiences meet. Whether psychologist or 
sociologist will be senior partner in the business of reaching this 
rendering of life is a question that gives me the least possible con- 
cern. It is enough to know that, from this on, psychologists and 
sociologists will have so much in common that neither can afford 
to leave the other very long out of sight. 

I said in the beginning that, even in our day of positive 
science, we cannot refuse to credit a certain value to speculative 
forms of philosophy. Every methodologist knows that knowl- 
edge does not and cannot progress in the line of strict induction 
alone. We put a few facts together in the form of a generaliza- 
tion. Then we use that generalization as a sort of staging to 
stand on while we are scanning a wider horizon for more facts. 
When we have enough new facts in our possession we construct 
another outlook tower of this material and proceed to explore 
further. Presently some thinkers are left standing upon the 
watch-towers long since abandoned by others who are afield for 
more facts. The two kinds of searchers pass signals back and 
forth, and are thus of mutual assistance. Social science is no 
more and no less dependent upon this interchange of method than 
physical science. We may call in Tennyson’s hard-worked “flower 
in the crannied wall’ to help us do justice to these reciprocating 
phases of the progress of knowledge: 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies :— 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 


I should know what God and man is 


True, but there is another attitude of our minds, and one 
that we have to adopt provisionally every now and then, to escape 
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losing our bearings in uncharted confusion. We say: “If | 
knew, all in all, what God is, and what man is, then I should know, 
all in all, what the flower in the crannied wall is.”’ 

Social science, like all other science, has been, on the whole, 
an irregularly ascending spiral from nescience to knowledge. To 
speak after the manner of the mathematicians, it has been a func- 
tion of alternate inspections of flowers in crannied walls, and 
inferences from men and gods largely of our own construction. 
We are approaching something like reasoned and reasonable 
reciprocity between the particularizing and the generalizing search 
for real knowledge. How large a part we shall require of the 
hundred million years which Professor Chamberlin allows us for 
tenancy of our planet, in order to make social science as exact 
as possible, is a question that worries me much less than the 
immediate issue: Shall we apply all the logic that we ought 
to know, to our part in advancing social knowledge? 

There is work enough for every type of competent laborer 
in the co-operative task of discovering the meaning of life. 
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THE ADVENTITIOUS CHARACTER OF WOMAN 
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There is more than one bit of evidence that nature changed 
her plan with reference to some organisms at the very last mo- 
ment, and introduced a feature which was not contemplated at 
the outset. This change of plan is carried out through the 
specialization of some organ, sense, or habit, to such a degree as 
to make practically a new type of the organism. In the human 
species, for example, the atrophied organs distributed through 
the body are evidence that the physical make-up of the species 
was well-nigh definitely fixed before the advantage of free hands 
led to an erect posture, thereby throwing certain sets of muscles 
out of use; and the specialization of the voice as a means of 
communicating thought was, similarly, a device for relieving 
the hands of the burden of communication, and was not intro- 
duced systematically until a gesture language had been so well 
established that even now we fall back into it unconsciously, 
especially in moments of excitement, and attempt to talk with 
our hands and bodies. 

But perhaps the most interesting modification or reversal of 
plan to be noted in mankind is connected with the relation of 
the two sexes. As will presently be indicated, life itself was im 
the beginning female, so far as sex could be postulated of it at 
all, and the life-process was primarily a female process, assisted 
by the male. In humankind as well, nature obviously started out 
on the plan of having woman the dominant force, with man as 
an aid; but after a certain time there was a reversal of plan, and 
man became dominant, and woman dropped back into a some- 
what unstable and adventitious relation to the social process. Up 
to a certain point, in fact, in his physical and social evolution 
man shows an interesting structural and mental adaptation to 
woman, or to the reproductive process which she represents; 
while the later stages of history show, on the other hand, that 
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the mental attitude of woman, and consequently her forms of 
behavior, have been profoundly modified, and even_her physical 
life deeply affected, by her effort to adjust to man. 

The only attitude which nature can be said to show_toward 
life is the design that the individual shall sustain its own life, 
and at death leave others of its kind—that it shall get food, avoid 
destruction, and reproduce. In pursuance of this policy it nat- 
urally turns out that those types showing greater morphological 
and functional complexity, along with freer movement and more 
mental ingenuity, come into the more perfect control and use of 
their environment, and consequently have greater likelihood of 
survival. Failing of this greater complexity, their chance of life 
lies in occupying so obscure a position, so to speak, that they 
do not come into collision with more dominant forms, or in 
reproducing at such a rate as to survive in spite of this. The 
number of devices in the way of modification of form and habit 
to secure advantage is practically infinite, but all progressive 
species have utilized the principle of sex as an accessory of suc- 
cess. By this principle greater variability is secured, and among 
the larger number of variations there is always a chance of the 
appearance of one of superior fitness. The male in many of the 
lower forms is very insignificant in size, economically use- 
less (as among the bees), often a parasite on the female, and, 
as many biologists hold, merely a secondary device or after- 
thought of nature designed to secure greater variation than can 
be had by the asexual mode of reproduction. In other words, 
he is of use to the species by assisting the female to reproduce 
progressively fitter forms. 

When, in the course of time, sexual reproduction eventuated 
in a mammalian type, with greater intimacy between mother 
and offspring and a longer period of dependence of offspring on 
the mother, the function of the male in assisting the female 
became social as well as biological; and this was pre-eminently 
so in the case of man, because of the pre-eminent helplessness of 
the human child. The characteristic helplessness of the child, 
which at first thought appears to be a disadvantage, is in fact the 
source of human superiority, since the design of nature in provid- 
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ing this condition of helplessness is to afford a lapse of time 
sufficient for the growth of the very complex mechanism, the 
human brain, which, along with free hands, is the medium 
through which man begins that reaction on his environment—in- 
venting, exterminating, cultivating, domesticating, organizing— 
which ends in his supremacy. 

It is plain, therefore, that species in which growth is slow 
are at an advantage, if to the care and nourishment of the female 
are added the providence and protection of the male; and this 
is especially true in mankind, where growth is not completed for 
a long period of years. In this connection we have an explana- 
tion of the alleged greater variability of the male. Instead of 
an insignificant addendum to the reproductive process, he becomes 
larger than the female, masterful, jealous, a fighting specializa- 
tion—still an attaché of the female, but now a defender and 
provider. This is the general condition among mammals; and 
among mankind the longer dependence of children results in a 
correspondingly lengthened and intimate association of the 
parents, which we denominate marriage. For Westermarck is 
quite right in his view that children are not the result of marriage, 
but marriage is the result of children. From this point of view 
marriage is a union favored by the scheme of nature because it 
is favorable to the rearing and training of children, and the 
groups practicing marriage, or its animal analogue, have the 
best chance of survival. 

But the evolution of a courageous and offensive disposition 
had naturally not resulted in an eminently domestic disposition. 
Man did the hunting and fighting. He was attached to the 
woman, but he was not steady. He did not stay at home. The 
woman and the child were the core of society, the fixed point, 
the point to which man came back. There consequently grew up 
a sort of dual society and dual activity. Man represented the 
more violent and spasmodic activities, involving motion and 
skilful co-ordinations, as well as organization for hunting and 
fighting; while woman carried on the steady, settled life. She 
was not able to wander readily from a fixed point, on account of 
her children: and, indeed, her physical organization fitted her for 
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endurance rather than movement. Consequently her attention 
was turned to industries, since these were compatible with settled 
and stationary habits. Agriculture, pottery, weaving, tanning, 
and all the industrial processes involved in working up the 
by-products of the chase, were developed by her. She seems 
to have been the first to domesticate animals—beginning, 
perhaps, with man. She built her house, and it was hers. She 
did not go to her husband’s group after marriage. The child 
was hers, and remained a member of her group. The germ of 
social organization was, indeed, the woman and her children and 
her children’s children. The old women were the heads of civil 
society, though the men had developed a fighting organization 
and technique which eventually swallowed them up. 

From the standpoint of physical force, man was the master, 
and was often brutal enough. But woman led an independent 
life, to some extent. She was, if not economically independent, 
at least economically creative, and she enjoyed the great advan- 
tage of being less definitely interested in man than he was in her. 
For while woman is more deeply involved physiologically in the 
reproductive life than man, she is apparently less involved from 
the standpoint of immediate stimulus, or her interest is less acute 
in consciousness. The excess activity which characterizes man 
in his relation to the general environment holds also for his 
attitude toward woman. Not only is the male the woer among 
the higher orders of animals and among men, but he has developed 
all the accessories for attracting attention—in the animals, 
plumage, color, voice, and graceful and surprising forms of 
motion; and in man, ornament and courageous action. For 
primitive man, like the male animal, was distinguished by orna- 
ment. 

Up to this time the relation of man to woman was the natural 
development of a relation calculated to secure the best results for 
the species. His predacious disposition had been, in part at least, 
developed in the service of woman and her child, and he was 
emotionally dependent on her to such a degree that he used all 
the arts of attraction at his command to secure a relation with 
her. In the course of time, however, an important change took 
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place in environment conditions. While woman had been doing 
the general work and had developed the beginnings of many in- 
dustries, man had become a specialist along another line. His 
occupation had been almost exclusively the pursuit of animals 
or conflict with his neighbors, and in this connection he had 
become an inventor of weapons and traps, and in addition had 
learned the value of acting in concert with his companions. But a 
hunting life cannot last forever; and when large game began to 
be exhausted, man found himself forced to abandon his destruc- 
tive and predacious activities, and adopt the settled occupations 
of woman. To these he brought all the inventive technique and 
capacity for organized action which he had developed in his 
hunting and fighting life, with the result that he became the 
_master of woman in a new sense. Not suddenly, but in the course 
of time, he usurped her primacy in the industrial pursuits, and 
through his organization of industry and the application of 
invention to the industrial processes became a creator of wealth 
on a scale before unknown. Gradually also he began to rely 
not altogether on ornament, exploits, and trophies to get the 
attention and favor of woman. When she was reduced to a 
condition of dependency on his activity, wooing became a less 
formidable matter, and he even began to negotiate for her and 
purchase her from her male kindred. In unadvanced stages of 
society, where machinery and the division of iabor and a high 
degree of organization in industry have not been introduced. and 
even among our own lower classes, woman still retains a relation 
to industrial activities and has a relatively independent status. 
Among the Indians of this country it was recognized that a 
man could not become wealthy except through the possession 
of a sufficient number of wives to work up for trade the products 
of the chase; and today the West African youth does not seek 


a young woman in marriage but an old one, preferably a widow, 
who knows all about the arts of preparing and adulterating 
rubber. Among peasants, also, and plain people, the proverb 
recognizes that the “gray mare is the better horse.” The heavy, 
strong, enduring, patient, often dominant type frequently seen 
among the lower classes, where alone woman is still economically 
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functional, is probably a good representative of what the women 
of our race were before they were reduced by man to a condition 
of parasitism which, in our middle and so-called higher classes, 


has profoundly affected their physical, mental, and moral life. 
On the moral side, particularly, man’s disposition to bend the 
situation to his pleasure placed woman in a hard position and 
resulted in the distortion of her nature, or rather in bringing to 
the front elemental traits which under our moral code are not 
reckoned the best. In the animal world the female is noted for 
her indirection. On account of the necessity of protecting her 
young, she is cautious and cunning, and in contrast with the open 
and pugnacious methods of the more untrammeled male, she 
relies on sober colors, concealment, evasion, and deception of the 
senses. This quality of cunning is, of course, not immoral in 
its origin, being merely a protective instinct developed along with 
maternal feeling. In woman, also, this tendency to prevail by 
passive means rather than by assault is natural; and especially 
under a system of male control, where self-realization is secured 
either through the manipulation of man or not at all, a resort to 
trickery, indirection, and hypocrisy is not to be wondered at. 
Man has, however, always insisted that woman shall be better 
than he is, and her immoralities are usually not such as he greatly 
disapproves. There has, in fact, been developed a peculiar code 
of morals to cover the peculiar case of woman. This may be 
called a morality of the person and of the bodily habits, as con- 
trasted with the commercial and public morality of man. Purity, 
constancy, reserve, and devotion are the qualities in woman 
which please and flatter the jealous male; and woman has 
responded to these demands both really and seemingly. Without 
any consciousness of what she was doing (for all moral traditions 
fall in the general psychological region of habit), she acts in the 
manner which makes her most pleasing to men. And—always 
with the rather definite realization before her of what a dreadful 
thing it is to be an old maid—she has naively insisted that her 
sisters shall play well within the game, and has become herself 
the most strict censor of that morality which has become tradi- 
tionally associated with woman. Fearing the obloquy which the 
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world attaches to a bad woman, she throws the first stone at any 
woman who bids for the favor of men by overstepping the 
modesty of nature. Morality, in the most general sense, repre- 
sents the code under which activities are best carried on, and is 
worked out in. the school of experience. It is pre-eminently an 
adult and a male system, and men are intelligent enough to 
recognize that neither women nor children have passed through 
this school. It is on this account that, while man is merciless to 
woman from the standpoint of personal behavior, he exempts 
her from anything in the way of contractual morality, or views 
her defections in this regard with allowance and even with amuse- 
ment. 

In the absence of any participation in commercial activity, 
and with no capital but her personal charms and her wits, and 
with the possibility of realizing on these only through a successful 
appeal to man, woman naturally puts her best foot first. It 
was, of course, always one of the functions of the female to 
charm the male; but so long as woman maintained her positién of 
economic usefulness and her quasi-independence she had no 
great problem, for there was never a chance in primitive society, 
any more than in animal society, that a woman would go 
unmated. But when through man’s economic and social organi- 
zation, and the male initiative, she became dependent, and when 
in consequence he began to pick and choose with a degree of 
fastidiousness, and when the less charming women were not 
married—especially when invidious distinctions arose between 
the wed and unwed, and the desirably wed and the undesirably 
wed, woman had to charm for her life; and she not only employed 
the passive arts innate with her sex, but flashed forth in all the 
glitter which had been one of man’s accessories in courtship, 
but which he had dispensed with when the superiority acquired 
through occupational pursuits enabled him to do so. Under a 
new stimulation to be attractive, and with the addition of orna- 
ment to the repertory of her charms, woman has assumed an 
almost aggressive attitude toward courtship. The means of 
attraction she employs are so highly elaborated, and her technique 
is so finished, that she is really more active in courtship than man, 
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We speak of man as the wooer, but falling in love is really 
mediated by the woman. By dress, behavior, coquetry, modesty, 


reserve, and occasional boldness she gains the attention of man 
and infatuates him. He does the courting, but she controls the 
process. “Er glaubt zu schieben, und er wird geschoben.”’ 

The condition of limited stimulation, also, in which woman 
finds herself as a result of the control by man of wealth, of 
affairs, of the substantial interests of society, and even of her 
own personality, leads woman to devote herself to display as an 
interest in itself, regardless of its effect on men. In doing this 
she is really falling back on an instinct. One of the most power- 
ful stimulations to either sex is glitter, in the most general sense, 
and the interest in showing off begins in the coloration and plum- 
age of animals, and continues as ornament in the human species. 
It is true that the wooing connotation of ornament was originally 
its most important one, and that it was characteristic of man in 
particular; but woman has generalized it as an interest, and as a 
means of self-realization. She seeks it as a means of charming 
men, of outdoing other women, and as an artistic interest; and 
her attention often takes that direction to such a degree that its 
acquisition means satisfaction, and its lack discontent. Some- 
times, indeed, when a woman is married and knows that she is 
“sped,”’ she drops the display pose altogether, tends to lose herself 
in household interests, and to become a slattern. On the other 
hand, she often makes marriage the occasion of display on a more 
elaborate scale, and is pitiless in her demands for the means to 
this. A glance at the windows of our great stores shows that 
men have organized their business in a full appreciation of these 
facts. Dressing, indeed, becomes a competitive game with 
women, and since their opponents and severest critics are women, 
it turns out curiously enough that they dress even more with 
reference to the opinion of women than for men. 

The land hath bubbles as the water has, 
And these are of them. 

It would, of course, be absurd to censure woman too greatly 
for these frailties, and it would be very unjust to imply that all 
women share them. Some women, in adapting themselves to the 
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situation, follow, apparently, a bent acquired in connection with 
the maternal instinct, and become true and devoted and grand 
to a degree hardly known by man. Others, following a bent 
gotten along with coquetry in connection with the wooing 
instinct, and having no activity through which their behavior is 
standardized, become difficile, unreal, inefficient, exacting, unsatis- 
fied, absurd. And we have also the paradox that the same 
woman can be the two things at different times. There is there- 
fore a basis of truth in Pope’s hard saying that “Women have 
no characters at all.” Because their problem is not to accommo- 
date to the solid realities of the world of experience and sense, 
but to adjust themselves to the personality of men, it is not 
surprising that they should assume protean shapes. 

Moreover, man is so affected by the charms of woman, and 
offers so easy a mark for her machinations, as to invite exploita- 
tion. Having been evolved largely through the stimulus of the 
female presence, he continues to be more profoundly affected 
by her presence and behavior than by any other stimulus what- 
ever, unless it be the various forms of combat. From Sampson 
and Odysseus down, history and story recognize the ease and 
frequency with which a woman makes a fool of a man. The male 
protective and sentimental attitude is indeed incompatible with 
resistance. To charm, pursue, court, and possess the female 
involve a train of memories which color all after-relations with 
the whole sex. In both animals and men there is an instinctive 
disposition to endure a great deal from the female. The male ani- 
mal takes the assaults of the female complacently and shamefaced- 
ly, “just like folks.” Peasants laugh at the hysterical outbreaks of 
their women, and the “bold bad man” is as likely to be henpecked 
as any other. Woman is a disturbing element in business and in 
school to a degree not usually apprehended. In her presence 
a man instinctively assumes a different attitude. He is, in fact, 


so susceptible as seemingly, almost, to want to be victimized, 
and, as Locke expressed the matter, “It is in vain to find fault 
with those arts of deceiving wherein men find pleasure to be 


deceived.” 
This disposition of men and the detached condition of woman 
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have much to do with the emergence of the adventuress and the 
sporting-woman. Human nature was made for action, and 
perhaps the most distressing and disconcerting situation which 
confronts it is to be played on by stimulations without the ability 
to function. The mere superinducing of passivity, as in the 
extreme case of solitary confinement, is sufficient to produce 
insanity; and the emotion of dread, or passive fear, is said to be 
the most painful of emotions, because there is no possibility of 
relief by action. Modern woman is in a similar condition of 
constraint and unrest, which produces organic ravages for which 
no luxury can compensate. The general ill-health of girls of the 
better classes, and the equally general post-matrimonial break- 
down, are probably due largely to the fact that the nervous 
organization demands more normal stimulations and reactions 
than are supplied. The American woman of the better classes 
has superior rights and no duties, and yet she is worrying herself 
to death—not over specific troubles, but because she has lost her 
connection with reality. Many women, more intelligent and 
energetic than their husbands and brothers, have no more serious 
occupations than to play the house-cat, with or without ornament. 
It is a wonder that more of them do not lose their minds: and 
that more of them do not break with the system entirely is due 
solely to the inhibitive effects of early habit and suggestion. 

As long as woman is comfortably cared for by the men of her 
group or by marriage, she is not likely to do anything rash, 
especially if the moral standards in her family and community 
are severe. But an unattached woman has a tendency to become 
an adventuress—not so much on economic as on psychological 
grounds. Life is rarely so hard that a young woman cannot earn 
her bread; but she cannot always live and have the stimulations 
she craves. As long, however, as she remains with her people 
and is known to the whole community, she realizes that any 
infraction of the habits of the group. any immodesty or im- 
morality, will ruin her standing and her chances of marriage. 
and bring her into shame and confusion. Consequently, good 
behavior is a protective measure—instinctive, of course; for it is 


not true that the ordinary girl has_imagination enough to think 
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out a general attitude toward life other than that which is habitual 
in her group. But when she becomes detached from home and 
group, and is removed not only from surveillance, but from the 
ordinary stimulation and interest afforded by social life and 
acquaintanceship, her inhibitions are likely to be relaxed. The 
girl coming alone from the country to the city affords one of the 
clearest cases of detachment. Assuming that she comes to the 
city to earn her living, she is not only handicapped on the 
economic side to a degree which makes it impossible to obtain 
those accesories to her personality in the way of finery which 
would be sufficient to satisfy her and hold her attention if they 
were to be had in plenty, but she is lost from the sight of every- 
one whose opinion has any meaning to her, while the separation 
from her home community renders her condition peculiarly flat 
and lonely, and prepares her to accept any opportunity for stimu- 
lation. To be completely lost sight of by all who have previously 
known her may, under these circumstances, become an object— 
the only means by which she can without confusion accept more 
intense stimulations than are legitimate in the humdrum life of a 
poor home. And to pass from a regular to an irregular life for 
a season and back again, before the fact has been noted, is a 
course much more usual than is ordinarily suspected. The theory 
which accounts for the short career of the fast woman on the 
score of an early death is well-nigh groundless. Society simply 
cannot keep track of these women; and the world is so large that 
they reappear in the ordinary walks of life, marry and are given 
in marriage—and the world is no wiser. There are thousands of 
girls leading irregular lives in our large cities whose parents 
think they are in factories, stores, and business positions; and 
nany of them will return to their native communities, or drift 
farther, and be married, and make good _wives—uncommonly 
rood wives, many of them, because they have had their fling. 
‘If you drive nature out at the door, she will come back through 
he window ;” and this interest in greater stimulation is, I believe, 
he dominant force in determining the choice—or, rather, the 
lrift—of the so-called sporting-woman. She is seeking what, 
from the psychological standpoint, may be called_a normal_ life. 
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The human mind was formed and fixed once for all in very 
early times, through a life of action and emergency, when the 
species was fighting, contriving, and inventing its way up from 
the sub-human condition; and the ground-patterns of interest 
have never been, and probably never will be, fundamentally 
changed. Consequently, all pursuits are irksome unless they 
are able, so to speak, to assume the guise of this early conflict for 
life in connection with which interest and modes of attention were 
developed. As a matter of fact, however, anything in the nature 
of a problem or a pursuit stimulates the emotional centers, and is 
interesting, because it is of the same general pattern as these 
primitive pursuits and problems. Scientific and artistic pursuits, 
business, and the various occupational callings are analogues of 
the hunting, flight, pursuit, courtship, and capture of early racial 
life, and the problems they present may, and do, become all- 
absorbing. The moral and educational problem of development 
has been, indeed, to substitute for the simple, co-ordinative kill- 
ing, escaping, charming, deceiving, activities of early life, 
analogues which are increasingly serviceable to society, and to 
expand into a general social feeling the affection developed first 
in connection with courtship, the rearing of children, and joint 
predatory and defensive enterprises. The gamester, adventuress, 
and criminal are not usually abnormal in a biological sense, but 
have failed, through defective manipulation of their attention, 
to get interested in the right kind of problems. Their attention 
has not been diverted from interests of a primary type containing 
a maximum of the sensory, to interests of an analogous type 
containing more elements of reflection, and involving problems 
and processes of greater benefit to society. 

The remedy for the irregularity, pettiness, ill-health, and 
unserviceableness of modern woman seems to lie, therefore, along 
educational lines. Not in a general and cultural education alone, 
but in a special and occupational interest and practice for women, 
married and unmarried. This should be preferably gainful, 
though not onerous nor incessant. It should, in fact, be a play- 
interest, in the sense that the interest of every artist and crafts- 
man, who loves his work and functions through it, is a play- 
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interest. Normal life without normal stimulation is not possible, 
and the stimulations answering to the nature of the nervous 
organization seem best supplied by interesting forms of work. 
This reinstates racially developed stimulations better than any- 
thing except play; and interesting work is, psychologically 
speaking, play. 
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PROFESSOR EDWARD C. HAYES, PH.D. 
Miami University 


SECTION VIII. THE PHYSICAL SETTING OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA 

We now proceed to another of the problems of adjustment 
mentioned at the close of sec. vi. That section was devoted 
to the proposition that “social phenomena are psychic,” and at 
its close several questions were raised and left unanswered. The 
first of those questions was treated in the last section, and now 
attention will be given to the second, namely, is it necessary to 
treat as “social phenomena” such realities as physical traits, 
which reveal themselves in the temperamental differences of 
Chinamen, Latins, and Anglo-Saxons, “‘as well as another class 
of material facts, represented by tenements, roads, factories, 
and the like.”’ 

The bodies and the material works of men are commonly 
regarded as social phenomena. But they are in a distinctly dif- 
ferent class from such psychic realities as customs, institutions, 
beliefs, patriotism, and so forth. Certainly the two classes 
should not be confused in one jumble. The prevalent assump- 
tion that both should be treated as sociological phenomena seems 
to have been rather carelessly taken for granted, and it is worth 
while to test it by canvassing the question raised. May it not be 
that all social phenomena are psychic, and that even these physi- 
cal phenomena would more properly be regarded as only the 
most intimate conditions and consequences of the sociological 
phenomena? All will agree that the definition of sociological 
phenomena should be as distinct as the nature of the subject al- 


lows, and that every unnecessary element of complexity and con- 
fusion should be eliminated. Evidently there is both a difference 
and a relationship between the bodies of men or the physical 
products of their activities, and those activities themselves. The 
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activities themselves are psychic phenomena, and are beyond 
question to be regarded as problem-phenomena for sociology, 
and it is essential to formulate as definite a notion as we can of 
the relationship between the evidently sociological phenomena 
which are psychic, and the physical phenomena most closely in- 
terwoven with them. 

In so far as it has any bearing upon the scope and method of 
sociology, the question, What are sociological’ phenomena, and 
what are not? means simply: What are the phenomena which 
the science called sociology should try to explain, and what phe- 
nomena should it not try to explain? There is a sense in which 
all science is one task— the intellectual comprehension of the 
phenomenal world—and the separate sciences but divisions of 
labor included in achieving that single result. One human mind 
may comprehend in outline the whole result of all sciences, and 
so all science achieved be gathered into a unity of comprehension ; 
but the task of achieving such comprehension must be divided 
among many workers. According to the distinction of Lessing, 
science is both truth and the pursuit of truth; truth is one science, 
but the pursuit of truth must be subdivided into many sciences. 
In deciding which phenomena should be investigated by a single 
science, and be the special field of one group of workers, the 
criterion, to a considerable extent, is one of practical expediency, 
although of course the divisions of labor should correspond as 
far as possible to real differences in phenomena as they exist in 
their objectivity. When phenomena of a distinct class present 
great variety and intricacy, there is some presumption against 
including with them, as objects of investigation, phenomena of 
other and clearly different classes. The more intricate the phe- 
nomena a science has to explain, the more important it is to con- 
ceive of them clearly, as distinct from all other phenomena which 
that science is nof expected to explain: and at the same time the 
more important it is to recognize extensive interrelations between 
them and other phenomena. And to confuse the related phenom- 
ena among the problem-phenomena would defeat both these ends. 

'The adjective “sociological” conveys this meaning a little more accurately 


than the word “social,” which I employ interchangeably with it, in the phrase 


“social, or sociological, phenomena.” 
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The phenomenal world is a continuum. There are nowhere 
any fissures in it dividing the territory of one science from the 
neighboring sciences. Instead, the problem-phenomena of one 
science are found all commingled with conditioning phenomena, 
which in turn are problem-phenomena for other sciences. It 
would be hard to name a thing so simple that it does not present 
phenomena belonging to several sciences. Things are too con- 
crete and complex to be dealt out among the several sciences. 
Even so apparently simple a thing as a bowlder on the hillside 
has problems for the mathematician and the physicist; for the 
mineralogist, who asks after its constituents; the chemist, who 
demands their constituents ; the dynamic geologist, who asks how 
it came on this hillside; and the paleobiologist, whose questions 
are about the fossils it contains. The divisions between kinds 
of phenomena are far subtler than divisions between things, and 
it is kinds of phenomena, with the questions that are to be asked 
about each kind, that can be distributed among the sciences. 
Each science has for its task to answer a set of questions about 
a set of problem-phenomena.? 

Now, if a stone presents too great variety of problems to 
belong to any one science, shall we say that a city belongs bodily 
to the province of the single science of sociology? A city con- 
tains problem-phenomena for every science. And a sociologist 
who makes that city his laboratory, if he would devote himself, 
not to all sciences, but to one distinct science, must envisage a 
class of problem-phenomena different from the phenomena that 
other sciences explain. His object of investigation must be a 
class of phenomena, not a class of concrete things; still less must 
the congeries of widely different things which make up that 
which is perhaps the most complex of all concretes, a city, be 
regarded as belonging bodily to the sociologist to explain. At 
the same time it may be true that without the particular kind of 
phenomena which the sociologist explains the city could not be 
a city, and that all the non-sociological phenomena that are 

* This statement is not invalidated for sciences in general if mathematics is 


shown to be an exception. These problem-phenomena, and the questions to be 
asked concerning them, constitute the territory of a science. 
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present in a city could not be got together without the socio- 
logical phenomena, or, if brought together by a miracle, would 
lack the essentials of being a city. In the heterogeneous complex, 
a city, the social phenomena may be the supremely interesting 
ones, and all the rest may perhaps be viewed as merely more or 
less intimate conditions or consequences of the social phenomena. 
Sut, in order to recognize the rest as conditions and as conse- 
quences of the social phenomena, it is necessary to distinguish 
them from the social phenomena. 

The early, easy tendency is to classify concretes rather than 
the varieties of phenomena that are commingled to form con- 
cretes. This early stage of thought is exhibited by the attempt 
to conceive of the objects of sociological investigation as social 
organisms, or as societies in the highest degree concrete. It was 
shown in sec. ii that there does not exist in the world a highly 
developed society that is distinct and unified with reference to the 
social activities of its members, when these activities are consid- 
ered as a whole. It is only with reference to some particular class 
of their activities that the members of a society are unified with 
each other, and distinct from outsiders. Thus we have political 
societies and religious societies, though “the attempt to distin- 
guish an economic society encounters the greatest difficulty,” and 
no advanced society is even tolerably distinct and unified with 
reference to the total complex tide of associative activity.* In spite 
of this, it is common to imagine that the province of sociology 
is “societies” thus complexly conceived, including in the concept 
“a society,”’ not only an impossible coincidence, coextension, and 
colimitation of the multifarious, overlapping social activities, but 
also the bodies and the material works of the people, and some- 
times, apparently, even the land that they occupy. 

Our discussion of processes, as the ultimate objects of socio- 
logical investigation, may help us here. In the static, the extant, 

* When this topic was discussed, room was allowed for the importance of 
studying theinfluence of political activities upon the non-political, and of 
non-political activities upon the political, but with recognition that it is 
only wth reference to political activities that a political society is distinct and 


unified ; and so of other than political societies. 
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the results of many processes and the problems of many sciences 
exist together in confusion. It is necessary for scientific analysis 
to disentangle the different kinds of processes. Human activities 
and experiences make up the social process—activities which are 


experiences, and experiences which are activities; and between 


these activities of human consciousness, and all other processes 
whatsoever, the distinction seems as clear and wide as any that 
does or can separate the provinces of sciences. 

The statement that social phenomena are psychic, which is 
now before us for further consideration, and possible qualifica- 
tion, may be thus expanded: Activities and experiences that go 
on in consciousness are the only kind of phenomena which soci- 
ology has to explain, and sociology deals with other phenomena 
only as conditions or as manifestations of the psychic. If this 
statement is true, and an expedient guide for sociological investi- 
gation, then it must be shown to allow for all the dealings with 
things physical in which sociology can properly engage, at the 
same time that it sets off vast areas from which sociology does 
not draw any of its problems. 

The view thus proposed forbids us to regard as a sociological 
phenomenon anything whatever that is in man’s natural environ- 
ment. A dry, warm climate may have been essential to the earli- 
est civilization. Mountain ranges may have isolated social groups 
and condemned them to backwardness. Seacoasts with harbors 
may have enabled considerable populations to congregate and co- 
operate in food-getting, and later to engage in commerce, with 
the resulting contact with the ideas and wares and ways of other 
folk, and disposed them to receptivity, inventiveness, and democ- 
racy; when, if the same people had been enabled to congregate 
by the abundance afforded by a fertile inland plain, instead of 
by the fishy sea, they would have been found in conservatism, 
petty feudalism, and monarchy, and a generally contrasting 
culture. It may be that a climate like that of northern Europe, 
which once existed in southern Europe and northern Africa, to- 
gether with the experiences and activities for which such a cli- 
matic area gives scope and stimulus, makes men grow tall, and 
blonde, and dolichocephalous, and reflective, and determined, 
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and conquering empire-builders; while the climate and conditions 
of central Africa allow men to become or to remain black, and 
prognathous, and skull-bound, and unreflective, and fickle; and 
yet, though all this be true, there is no reason why any sociol- 
ogist should want to regard the facts of man’s material environ- 
ment as sociological phenomena. Has sociology to explain the 
facts of physical geography! No phenomena are sociological 
except those which sociology attempts to explain, but all the 
other phenomena in the universe may be factors in the explana- 
tion. To understand the flower in the crannied wall, and how it 
came to grow there, it may be necessary to understand God and 
man and all things; but that does not imply that God and man 
and all things are botanical phenomena. The boundaries of a 
science set off the phenomena which that science is to explain, its 
division of labor in the universal task of comprehension, the 
questions it is to answer; but do not limit the conditioning phe- 
nomena that may have to be recognized before the explanation is 
complete. Sociology cannot pretend to explain all the condition- 
ing phenomena that it recognizes, climate and geologic forma- 
tions, and flora and fauna, including bacteria. etc. To attempt 
it would be scarcely less than an attempted usurpation of the 
business of all sciences, and such an attempt and pretension 
would reach the last degree of absurdity. Since sociology cannot 
explain all phenomena that affect man, the question is what it 
can and should explain. When this question is answered, the 
scope of sociology will be defined. Each science has to deal with 
two sets of facts: first, those which it proposes to explain, which 
are of one definite and restricted class, though they may appear in 
the most various combinations with other facts; and, second, 
those which make up the conditions affecting the former—and 
these may be of every class. In its effort to explain the particular 
class of phenomena that constitutes its province. a science must 
take account of causal factors of many kinds. It must not balk 
at going anywhither after explanatory conditions, nor come back 
from its wide research bewildered as to its peculiar mission. While 
recognizing condition-facts of every kind, it must keep clear in 
mind the questions it seeks to answer, the phenomena it seeks to 
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explain, and not confuse its problem-phenomena to be explained 
with its conditioning phenomena that are factors in the explana- 
tion. It explains but one kind of effects, though it notes all kinds 


of causes that contribute to produce such effects. It has to do 
with only one kind of phenomena as resultant, but takes into 
account all the other kinds of phenomena that are components 
in the situation conditioning’ these resultant phenomena. 

The doctrine that sociological phenomena are psychic allows 
sociology to deal with physical phenomena, not only in the way 
just indicated—that is, as conditions of the psychic—but also in 


another way, namely, as manifestations of psychic phenomena. 
Social phenomena, except those which arise in one’s own con- 
sciousness, cannot be directly observed any more than ether and 
electricity. But they are abundantly disclosed by their physical 
manifestations. And the physical manifestations are not to be 
confused with the psychic phenomena which they reveal. As we 
have seen, it is not the breath that he agitates, when your friend 
speaks, nor the wrinkles in his skin when he smiles, nor even the 
neuroses in his cortex, that are the social phenomena, but his con- 
scious thought and his love which the physical signs disclose. 
To hear and see such physical signs forever would apprise us of 
no social fact, if we perceived no psychic meaning in them; as 
physical facts with no possible psychic meaning or effect, they 
would be as insignificant for sociology, as the rustling of dead 
leaves. 

The thoughts and the love of a conversing friend, and the 
other phenomena of association between twos and threes, are 
not more truly psychic than are the phenomena of association in 
which larger numbers are engaged. Just as truly psychic are the 
activities and experiences of whole populations or culture-groups 
—such phenomena of association on the grand scale as institu- 
tions, customs, patriotisms, creeds, moral judgments, and prevail- 
ing standards of ambition—which are the property of many 
minds and which especially command the investigatfons of sociol- 
ogy.4 And what the voice and smiles of a friend are to the facts 


*This does not imply that these activities are identical in any two minds, 
but they are so similar in many minds that their similarity constitutes a phenom- 


enon of importance. 
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of association between twos and threes, that the visible conduct 
in which masses of men agree, and such material things as 
navies, factories, and the streets and structures of cities, are to 
the social activities in which greater numbers are combined. 
For the sociologist, navies, factories, and cities, as truly as 
books, are material manifestations of psychic realities. And he 
may read more about the psychic activity of our time in these 
monuments of our civilization than he could in carloads of 
certain books of the day; and the sale of such books by the carload 
may be a more significant manifestation of psychic reality than 
anything that is stated in those books. The Australian aborigine 
does not build factories for the same reason that he does not write 
books: for the lack of the ideas that must be put into them. He 
is without factories, not for lack of building materials, but 
for lack of building ideas, and building wants, and building pur- 
poses. A factory exhibits various physical and chemical quali- 
ties, but no one should expect the sociologist to explain these. 
It presents also a certain architectural character, and this is a 
psychic phenomenon, a “plan,” a “design.” It contains a variety 
of machinery adapted to special uses. These are mechanical 
“devices,” and it may devolve on the sociologist to explain the 
existence of such plans, designs, and devices among one people, 
and their absence among another. <A ship or a factory, a private 
domicile or a public church, or school, or courthouse, reveals not 
only the psychic activities comprised in the technological process 
of its construction, but reveals also, more or less completely, the 
uses for which it was built, purposes, aims, customs, institutions 

all psychic. Roman roads, aqueducts, coliseums, temples, for- 
tresses, help Roman books and works of art to reveal the psychic 
life of that ancient people. That psychic life is made up of the 
kind of phenomena in which sociology finds its problems. He 
who explains the psychic life of a people thereby explains their 
material works in the only sense in which sociology can explain 
them. Sociology explains the wants, purposes, ways of doing— 
in a word, the activities—which these material works disclose. 


If a city or a house were produced, as a cave is, by nature unaided 
by man’s conscious activity. it would not offer a phenomenon for 
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the sociologist to explain. The physical phenomenon might be 
the same as a man-made dwelling, but the sociological phenome- 
non would be absent, because the psychic phenomenon was absent. 
It is the psychic activities embodied in, or revealed by, a 
dwelling which the sociologist sets out to explain. He explains 
only those qualities in the physical works of man which are im- 


parted to them by man’s psychic activities, and explains these 


only by explaining the psychic activities. 

The material works of man, when once produced, become 
conditions of further activity and experience, and so demand 
the attention of the sociologist upon both the grounds on which 
material things can claim his interest; that is, both as manifesta- 
tions, and also as conditions of the psychic phenomena which he 
is to study and explain. 

It is no wonder if the bald statement that social phenomena 
are psychic at first is particularly startling to those sociologists of 
practical benevolence whose attention is much and _ profitably 
occupied with such material things as good roads, model tene- 
ments, sanitary workshops, well-constructed jails, etc. After 
the explanations that have just been made, it is plain that the 
view that social phenomena are psychic does not prohibit these 
practical sociologists from studying material phenomena of the 
kinds just referred to. On the contrary, the view justifies such 
study, both on the ground that good roads, model tenements, 
and the rest are manifestations of human activity, and on the 
ground that they are conditions of human activity and experi- 
ence; and the whole interest of the “practical sociologist’ in 
these material works of man rests upon one or the other of these 
grounds. He is interested in them only as affecting human life 
and activity, or as dependent on human activity for their exist- 
ence and prevalence. All the questions of practical sociology are 
asked for the sake of promoting human welfare, and human wel- 
fare is human experience, and experience is psychic. Practical 
sociology, like general sociology, may be interested in all things 
that condition or reveal the psychic phenomena, but the psychic 
phenomena are the only ones in which it has any ultimate 
interest. Practical sociology asks about good roads and dwell- 
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ings, because roads and dwellings are conditions of conscious 
activity and experience. If at any time it asks also, what are the 
conditions of having good roads and dwellings, it asks what 
activities are the conditions of such roads and dwellings. It does 
not ask, as a sociological problem, after a// the conditions of good 
roads and buildings, but only after the psychic conditions. The 
question, what proportion of sand to cement is a condition of good 
buildings, is not a sociological question; but the question, what 
ideals, and motives, and co-operating activities must be invoked 
in order to secure good buildings in an ill-housed neighborhood. 
When you tell us in what proportions to combine sand and ce- 
ment, you are not showing any knowledge of “social technology,” 
but only when you tell us how to elicit the necessary motives, 
ideals and activities; that is, how to supply the psychic require- 
ments for the end desired, which indeed are by far the most im- 
portant of all the different kinds of means that can be employed 
in securing ends. 

And to know how to secure and employ these psychic means 
is the greatest and most important of all the “technologies.” 
Applied sociology is, exactly, applied intelligence concerning the 
nature and rise, and consequently the method of promoting such 
intelligence, ideals, standards, desires, and indivdual and co- 
operative activities as are essential to human welfare. In secur- 
ing good buildings it may be necessary to call in the chemical 
technologist, who knows about cement and how to supply it in 
proper quality; and the physical technologist, who knows about 
the strength of iron and wood, and how to arrange them at 
proper angles of support; and the social technologist, who knows 
about motives and how to elicit them. There is no occasion 
to confuse the functions of the three, certainly none to confuse 
the kind of knowledge each supplies, and the kind of phenomena 
each is expected to understand. Sociology as a science studies 
the nature and conditioning of psychic phenomena, whether re- 
garded as ends or as means, or whether seen merely as phe- 
nomena with no regard to their being either ends or means.® 


* Other sciences as pure science, can not regard their phenomena either as 
ends or as means. It is of great importance to keep in mind that sociology can, 
because the valuing of this or that as an end is itself a social phenomenon. 
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But practical sociology always regards social phenomena either 
as ends or as means, and practical sociology is the application of 
knowledge concerning the nature and conditioning of psychic 
phenomena so as to secure the psychic phenomena that are 
wanted, either as ends in themselves or as means to other psychic 
phenomena. 

Leaving now the geustion about “tenements, roads, fac- 
tories,’ and the other material works of man, what is to be said 
in regard to the other class of physical phenomena with which 
this section is to deal: the “physical traits, which reveal them- 
selves in the temperamental differences of Chinamen, Latins, 
and Anglo-Saxons’’—are they sociological phenomena ? 

That which can be transmitted by biological heredity is 
physical. A nervous system is not a fact in consciousness, but 
only the apparatus, furnished and ready, predisposed to certain 
types of conscious activity. Good nervous systems are more 
essential to social welfare than good roads or good dwellings. Is 
the presence of a particular type of nervous predispositions or 
somatic traits a phenomenon to be accounted for by sociology ? 
Such physical facts are the most essential and intimate condi- 
tions of the psychic phenomena which sociology has to explain, 
but it is quite clear by now that being conditions of sociological 
phenomena is by no means the same as being sociological phe- 
nomena. Even the most intimate and essential condition of 
social phenomena is not by that made into a sociological phe- 
nomenon. Sociological phenomena are the problem-phenomena 
of sociology—the phenomena which sociology should try to ex- 
plain, that is, account for. Now, should sociology attempt to 
explain or account for physical traits, or is it quite as important 
that the explanation of physical traits, as such, should be left to 
biology, biological ethnology, and physical psychology, as that 
plumbing and macadamizing should be left to mechanics and 
engineering ? 

Among the conditions that determine race traits are the 
socially prevalent psychic activities which are believed to result 
in hereditary aptitudes and which affect “public health.” One 
part of the business of sociology, as we have conceived it, is to 
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learn the effects of social activities upon other social activities, 
and not only the direct effects, but also certain indirect effects. 
And social activities that affect public health and propagative se- 
lection, or “eugenics,” do thereby indirectly but radically affect 
subsequent social activities. According to the sociological doctrine 
of conduct, set forth in the last part of sec. vii, it is a part of 
the business of sociology to estimate psychic activities as means 
to other psychic activities, and to point out the conduct that 
diminishes or enhances experience-values. To this end the 
sociologist must know how conduct affects activity and experi- 
ence by first affecting the bodies of men and of races. He must 
know this, but it is not sure that he ought to find it out for him- 
self—that is, to make the discovery of physical consequences of 
conduct a part of his scientific task. It may be that, according 
to the most expedient division of intellectual labor, he should 
leave it to the physiologist and physical anthropologist to dis- 
cover the effects of drunkenness, licentiousness, sedentary habits, 
factory labor, and other socially prevalent conduct, upon the 
health and physical traits of individuals and peoples. Yet it 
would seem to be here, if anywhere, that we find a debatable 
task, one which may be performed either by the physiologist or 
by the sociologist, an instance in which physical phenomena 
may be problem-phenomena for sociology, an exception to the 
rule that problem-phenomena for sociology are psychic. But 
does the sociologist have any occasion to take it upon himself to 
find out even the physiological effects that flow from social prac- 
tices, except in so far as the task of the physiologist is unfinished : 
and even then does not the sociologist desert his own particular 
province, and take it upon himself to offer aid in solving physi- 
ological instead of sociological problems whenever he undertakes 
to account for such phenomena? And, furthermore, even if the 


sociologist is justified in searching out physical effects of social 
conduct which the biologist has thus far overlooked, does not 
the sociologist do so always, for the sake either of evaluating the 
conduct by which these physical phenomena are caused, or of 
explaining the conduct and experience that result from these 
physical conditions? If so, then his interest in physiological phe- 
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nomena, like his interest in the geographic conditions that sur- 
round society, or in man’s material works, is solely a means to 
the end of understanding psychic phenomena. [n this light there 
seems to be no ground for modifying the statement that socio- 


logical phenomena are psychic, that sociology exists solely for 


the sake of understanding psychic phenomena, and gives atten- 
tion to physical phenomena only in so far as it is necessary to the 
discharge of that task. In that case we have here merely one 
illustration of the general fact that the phenomena studied by a 
single science are inflected into the phenomenal universe in which 
the phenomena of all sciences exist together in a continuum of 
complex interrelationship, and the kind of phenomena is distinct 
notwithstanding the interrelationship with other phenomena. 

We have seen that the habit of taking for our units of 
observation concretes as they exist together, instead of the differ- 
ent kinds of phenomena which are agglomerated into concretes, 
especially the habit of taking as units of observation the more or 
less imaginary agglomerations named social organisms, or con- 
crete societies, instead of taking as our units social activities and 
relationships, is sufficient to account for much of the existing 
confusion as to the scope of sociology. And, following this 
clue, it seems logically practicable to conceive of the province of 
sociology so that none of its territory shall lie beyond the line 


6 


that separates the conscious from the unconscious,® and thus to 


secure the chief criterion by which to recognize the problem-phe- 
nomena of sociology, and to distinguish them from the vast areas 


* By “the conscious” I mean the phenomenally conscious, not the metaphysi- 
cally or speculatively conscious, or the absolute consciousness which may include 
all phenomena. In the phenomenal world of science there is no plainer division 
than between that which appears to us as in consciousness, and that which does 
not. This assertion would not make it necessary to quarrel with one who held 
that the “threshold of consciousness” was passed in consequence of a mere 
change in the degree of activities that may go on in unconsciousness. Certainly 
it is mot necessary or desirable to ignore the importance of those physical or 
physiological phenomena that take place when a sense organ is acted on by a 
stimulation too low in degree to evoke a conscious sensation, the nervous and 
muscular adjustments (comparable in a way to the well-directed activities of a 
frog without its head) that take place when a man performs habitual movements 
while his attention is entirely occupied with other matters, and the shuffling of 


neural connections in unconscious cerebration. 
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that lie beyond the territory of this science.’ Once rid of the 
habit of taking concretes as the units of observation, we may find 
that it is only a matter of familiarity, and of forming a better 
habit, to be rid of confusion between all physical phenomena 
whatsoever, and social phenomena, which are the activities and 
experience of conscious associates, and therefore psychic. When 
these two classes of phenomena are most closely related, the dis- 
tinction between them remains perfectly clear—even that be- 
tween the conscious experience and the neurosis that underlies it. 
Even when most actively and intensely conscious, one is as un- 
conscious of his own neuroses as of the circulation of the 
blood or of growth during childhood. Ages of experience passed 
before man discovered the existence of neuroses, and then he 
became aware of them through sense-perception and inference, 
but never became conscious of them. 

After all that is said, it must be frankly admitted that the life 
of man is psycho-physical, and it is only by abstraction that the 
psychic and the physical can be separated. But it is only by ab- 
straction that the phenomena of any science can be disentangled 
from the cosmic continuum. Phenomena exist together, but 
they must be thought apart before they can be comprehended 
together, and no phenomenal difference is more distinct than that 
between the phenomena which exist in human consciousness and 
those which do not. And if, for the sake of evaluating conduct, or 
of accounting for psychic phenomena that are due in part to 
physiological traits, the sociologist does sometimes trace the origin 
of physiological pecularities, his researches concerning physical 
phenomena are by no means like the labors of chemists and 
physicists along the border line between those two sciences, be- 
cause he searches not for the sake of explaining the physiological 
fact, and stopping there, but in order to put that knowledge to ulti- 
mate use in understanding or evaluating the psychic. Psychology 
itself is largely biology, and this will create in some minds a pre- 
sumption that sociology must be so, too. But the difference 
between psychology and sociology is precisely such as to force 


*How to distinguish the problems of sociology from those of psychology 
is the subject of the next section. 
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this necessity upon psychology and not on sociology. For the 
proof of this we must wait until the following section. 

The doctrine that only psychic phenomena are sociological 
problem-phenomena, in the most ultimate and fundamental sense, 
is not inconsistent with the perception that the bodies and the 
material works of men are related to the sociological phenomena 
as no other physical phenomena are. They are the most intimate 
conditions and consequences of the social phenomena, and re- 
vealers of social phenomena. Accordingly they might be called 
SOCIO-PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. Whether this name is adopted 
or a better one is invented, some name is required to designate 
these phenomena so as to set them off from all other physical 
phenomena less related to the sociological, and to exalt them into 
their true relation to sociology without obscuring the fact that the 
components of the social process are not material things, but con- 
scious activities. The name above suggested would preserve to 
the mind both of these essential distinctions, namely, that be- 
tween these physical phenomena and all other physical phe- 
nomena, and that between even these physical phenomena and the 
social phenomena which are psychic. 

Other physical phenomena, like those of climate and topo- 
graphy, merely affect the psychic phenomena, which are the es- 
sence of society. But such phenomena as death-rates and birth- 
rates, and such other phenomena as factories, cities, and navies, 
are not only conditions, but also consequences, of the psychic 
activities, and they reveal the presence and qualities of the psy- 
chic, and are the media by which the psychic acts upon the psy- 
chic. Indeed, one may say that sociology is a study of the 
psychic as revealed in the physical, and from this point of view 
we may be inclined to hold that the physical and the psychic are, 
for sociology, not only inseparable and indispensable, but also co- 
ordinate, being the subjective and objective aspects of the 
sociological phenomena. Or, one might even go so far as to 
say that sociology is the study of those physical phenomena 
which are due to psychic activity. And these might be adequate 
statements if they did not require this supplement: The socio- 
physical phenomena are not the ultimate objects of either prac- 
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tical or scientific interest for the sociologist; he studies them for 
the sake of knowing about the activities that underlie them or 
are conditioned by them. His ultimate interest is not in knowing 
about these material things, but in knowing about the great 
process of conscious activities which they reveal. The objective- 
psychic world is not open to sense-perception; its presence and 
character must be inferred from the conduct and the overt work 
of men; but the objective-psychic world is none the less a reality, 
none the less an object of scientific interest. And there seems no 
good reason for fostering and perpetuating the confusion be- 
tween it and the material effects of man’s activity. Roads, 
harbors, navies, and cities, if regarded merely as peculiarly ar- 
ranged materials, with no significance as revealing human 
experience and activity, and somatic and temperamental traits re- 
garded merely as physiological or pathological phenomena, would 
cease to be objects for sociology to explain; and if sociology does 
supply an element in the explanation of these material things, 
that element is the explanation of the conscious activities of men 
that went into the production of those phenomena. Physics and 
chemistry supply other elements in their explanation. The 
peculiar contribution of sociology is the explanation of the con- 
scious activities revealed in the physical phenomena. And, since 
these things are so, how can we escape the view that the 
physical phenomena get their significance for sociology from 
their relation to the psychic, and that the psychic phenomena 
alone are in reality the problem-phenomena of this science? 
Relations, as well as activities and things, are phenomena, and 
when we say that social phenomena are psychic, we must have in 
mind not only the activities, but also the relations between the 
activities, of men. Association involves two consciousnesses and 
an awareness that unites them; that is, the conscious activity of 
A and the conscious activity of B, and A’s awareness of B’s 
activity. The sociologist’s interest in the relations between 


activities may be derivative and subordinate compared with his 
interest in the activities themselves, yet the study of the relations 
between activities is of great interest and importance for soci- 
ology. There are relations indicated by such words as “sugges- 
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tion,” “imitation,” “superiority and subordination” and “emula- 
tion.” The change in A’s consciousness, when he becomes aware 
of B and B’s activity, is not merely that this awareness of B is 
added to what would otherwise have constituted A’s state of con- 
sciousness; but the awareness of B’s activity supplants other 
objects of attention in A, inhibits some activities in him and 
elicits others. And full knowledge of the relation between the 
activities of A and his associate B would include knowledge as 
to what awareness of B A has, and what kind of a response is 
elicited in A by this awareness of B and B’s activity or B's sup- 
posed activity or B’s anticipated activity. The relations between 
the activities of two associates are not mere relations of space and 
time, as witness Professor Tarde’s Frenchman at the antipodes 
who is a Frenchman still, and Professor Cooley’ schoolboy under 
the influence of Julius Cesar. They are relations of resemblance 
and difference and—most important of all for science—relations 
between occasioning conditions and occasioned consequences. 
Likewise in thinking of socio-physical phenomena, we must 
include not only the bodies of men and the material things which 


they have produced, but also of the relations between these. These 
are relations of time and space, relations of propinquity and 


remoteness, of direction and of number. These relations between 
socio-physical phenomena may in many instances be as important 
for sociology as the things themselves, and for precisely the same 
reasons; they disclose the character of human activities and they 
condition human activities. As all economists now teach, “time” 
and “place” utilities are as real as “elementary utilities; and 
“transportation” is as truly productive as “extractive industry.” 
Moreover, these relations are truly “works of man,” not except- 
ing the relations established by “aggregation” and “composition.” 
For migration is quite as truly a work of man as transportation of 
goods, and breeding and bearing of children quite as truly a work 
of man as stock-breeding. The brevity of this reference to the 
relations of social phenomena and of socio-physical phenomena 
is in contrast with their importance, but a fuller discussion of 
these relations is beyond the scope of the present section. 

The statement that social phenomena are psychic would not 
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lose its significance if some qualifications were to be admitted, and 
it would be quite in consonance with the growing recognition of 
the general interrelation of phenomena if we were to say merely 
that the predominant character of sociological phenomena is psy- 
chic; or that the sociological, in its highest manifestations, is 
psychic; or that the blazing focus for sociological investigation 
is in psychic phenomena, while from this focus the view shades 
away more and more into the physical; and that, since nothing 
really within the field of investigation is unimportant, the field of 
a science should not be bounded, but only the center of its inter- 
est should be located. The assertion that social phenomena are 
psychic, if thus interpreted, would remain the necessary principle 
for the guidance of the sociologist. It locates the focus of the 
curve of the science of sociology, and whatever is within that 
science is brought there by the attraction of that focus; and the 
only true way to define a science may be to locate its focus, not 
its boundaries. 

ut though such an admission would not invalidate the gen- 
eral truth and importance of the assertion that social phenomena 
are psychic, it is possible that even this admission should not be 
made. It is possible that clearness of thought will be assisted, and 
finally comprehensiveness of thought as well, by keeping in 
mind the clearest of all phenomenal distinctions, that between the 
phenomena of consciousness and all others. It is possible that 
there is a deep need of a more conscious attempt to approach 
“psychic phenomena” (a phrase not interchangeable with “the 
phenomena of psychology”) in a scientific spirit, and to develop 
the application of scientific method to them. 

It was noted above that when the sociologist asks questions 
about socio-physical phenomena—about the physical effects of 
conduct, and about physiological traits that condition conduct— 
his inquiries differ from the researches of chemists and physicists 
in problems that belong equally to either of these sciences, because 
the sociologist seeks the physical knowledge, not for its own sake, 
but for the sake of understanding the psychic; and now it should 
be added that the social phenomena which are psychic do not 
shade into the socio-physical phenomena in any such way as the 
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phenomena of physics and chemistry, or of various other physical 
sciences shade into each other. The social and socio-physical 
phenomena are not two classes of facts that at some points become 
almost or quite indistinguishable from each other, and to that 
degree may share the interest of one science. But they are at all 
points clearly distinct from each other; yet, at all points, of 
interest to sociology, widely different as they are, for the interest 
of sociology in the socio-physical phenomena does not depend 


upon their coincidence with, or resemblance to, the objects of 


sociological explanations, but upon entirely different relations to 
them, namely, the relations of conditions or of consequences. 
In presenting a view of truth which contrasts with prevalent 
conceptions, it is sometimes expedient to arrest attention by an 
abrupt or even extreme form of statement, and to let qualifica- 
tions appear later, if they must. This method seems not to have 
been eschewed even by the author of the Sermon on the Mount. 
In sec. vi the doctrine that social phenomena are psychic was put 
forward with temporary disregard for possible qualifications: it 
sufficed for the time to promise at the close of the section that a 
discussion of such qualifications should follow. This discussion 
has proceeded with recognition of the dangerous tendency, when 
advocating any highly important view of truth, to exaggerate, 
to cast aside qualifications, and to run into too absolute negations 
and affirmations, and there has been an effort to make room for 
whatever qualifications the case requires. We have passed in 
review the physical phenomena, with reference to which there 
seemed to be most reason to question whether they might not 
be included on equal terms with the psychic among the problem- 
facts of sociology, with the result that even in regard to them 
there appears to be a logical distinction which relegates them to 
a dependent and vassal rank in which they derive their socio- 
logical significance from their peculiar relations to the psychic 
phenomena, which alone are the ultimate objects of scientific in- 
terest for sociology. If in the next section we succeed in dis- 
tinguishing between sociology and psychology, something more 
will have been accomplished than to locate the focus of sociol- 
agy; and whether or not the whole periphery can be rendered 
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as definite as the focus, there will be marked off from the rest 
of the cosmos an area within which the new science is to furnish 
explanation, an area within which it is at home, with plenty 
of definite work upon its hands. And such distinctness as the 
task of sociology assumes in this light is not gained by making 
it tenuous and abstract, as is done by Simmel, for example, but 
leaves it full of rich reality of human activity and experience. 
Aware of the danger of exaggeration, and of going off into 
too absolute assertions, and deeply respecting the reluctance of 
sociologists to consider the possibility that the field of investiga- 
tion proper to the science they are creating is confined to psychic 
phenomena and their interrelationships, we have considered the 
most probable sources from which there might arise intelligible 
qualifications of the proposition that social phenomena are psy- 
chic. The result is now before us. The experience-activities which 
constitute the social process imply actors with bodies, and are 
manifested in the material bodies of the actors and in the other 
material things upon which they work, while all their activities 
are conditioned by material environment. These material phe- 
nomena of various sorts are distinguished from the psychic phe- 
nomena, and at the same time related to them either as conditions 
or as effects. Physical phenomena of every kind may be condi- 
tions of psychic phenomena, and certain physical phenomena are 
also effects of psychic phenomena. These latter have for sociol- 
ogy a double interest: they are the media by which objective 
psychic phenomena become observable. As truly as material 
things have all their value for man, as means of maintaining and 
heightening his conscious experiences, so truly do material things 
have all their importance to the science of sociology as means of 
becoming aware of psychic phenomena, and as factors in their 
conditioning.* The plain distinction between the psychic phe- 
nomena which are to be described and explained, and the physical 
phenomena which are manifestations of the psychic, and useful 
in describing and explaining them, must be as patiently dwelt 


upon as it has been thoroughly ignored and confused. Condition- 
ing phenomena are not to be included with the problem-phenom- 


* This is an illustration rather than an argument. 
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ena of a science, but the conditioning phenomena that are taken 
into view in order to explain the problem-phenomena of a science 
may be of every kind, and belong to the fields of all the sciences. 
Neither are the effects, that reveal the presence and nature of the 
phenomena to be explained, to be confused with the problem- 


phenomena. 

When sociology thinks itself called upon to explain physical 
phenomena, which it is the business of many special sciences to 
explain, then indeed it becomes a ridiculous hodgepodge and not 
a definable science; but when it takes account of all the multi- 
farious phenomena that disclose or condition its particular 
problems, attempting to explain only the one class of phe- 
nomena, but explaining these in the light of all that affect them, 
then it is clearly distinct and definable in its purpose and its 
“field,” and is doing what is done by every other science that ex- 
plains the rise of phenomena out of complex conditions. The 
problems are what constitute the distinct field of a science, and 
the problems of sociology are not a hodgepodge; its problem- 
facts are the prevalent facts of human experience and activity. 
We are familiar with the fact that other sciences, which explain 
phenomena that arise by complex causation, use in their explana- 
tions facts of various kinds, each taking from the antecedent 
sciences whatever facts and explanations they have to furnish, that 
can be used in solving the later and more complicated problems. 
It is thus that psychology borrows the facts of physiology, it is 
thus that zoology and biology borrow the facts of chemistry and 
geography, and it is thus that sociology borrows facts of other 
sciences; and if sociology is the greatest borrower of all, it is 
because its problem-phenomena have the most complex causa- 
tion. Here sociology introduces no practice that was not familiar 
in the older sciences, except that, besides dealing, as they do, 
with various kinds of related phenomena as conditions of those 
it is to explain, it also depends more than they do upon related 
phenomena as the means of becoming aware of the phenomena it 
is to explain. The effects by which the social activities reveal 
their presence and nature are in a degree explained by the ex- 
planation of the activities to which they are due. They are indis- 
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soluble from the social activities, and, in a subordinate sense, 
social phenomena, but only in a subordinate sense, since the 
attention which sociology gives them is given, not for their sake, 
but for the sake of the social activities which they reveal; and 
they are entirely different realities from those activities which 
are the phenomena of ultimate sociological interest. It is im- 
portant to recognize the nature of their peculiar relations to the 
phenomena of ultimate interest, as well as to discriminate them 
clearly, and for this purpose the name “‘socio-physical phenomena” 
has been applied to them. 

Sociology may continue to be regarded as a hodgepodge, and 
sociologists as poachers in the fields of other sciences, so long as 
sociologists themselves continue to add to the confusion, instead 
of presenting any clear distinction between the social phenomena 
which they seek to explain and the physical phenomena in which 
social phenomena are bodied forth, and by which they are condi- 
tioned. None need fear analysis; for though synthesis be the 
goal, only previous analysis can make it intelligent and trust- 
worthy, a view and not a blur. The truth must be made clear 
that problem-phenomena may be distinct though no boundaries 
be set to the variety and extent of the related phenomena by 
reference to which the problem-phenomena are described and 
explained. 

As the disentangling of problem-facts from the explanatory 
facts thus disposes of the error of those who object that sociology 
explains too much, and attempts an indefinite, heterogeneous, 
and incongruous work, so also it relieves the difficulty of those 
others who fear that sociology will include too little if we admit 
the restriction of its ultimate interest to the psychic. The latter 
thinkers realize how essential it is for sociology to take into ac- 
count the physical disclosures and conditions of such phenomena, 
and so object to the unqualified declaration that the objects of the 
sociologist’s investigation are psychic. They should welcome this 
view, for to say that whatever the sociologist studies, he studies 
for the sake of understanding psychic phenomena, does not ex- 
clude the physical facts from his range of vision. On the contrary, 


it allows and requires the sociologist to study all things that con- 
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tribute to an understanding of such phenomena. And _ these 


objectors ought rather to welcome the view here presented, since 


it affords the clear and unimpeachable justification of the sociol- 
ogist against the charge that by handling these heterogeneous 
facts he reduces his science to a hodgepodge. We have but to 
reiterate the principle that it is with reference to its problem-facts 
alone that the province of a science of life can be circumscribed 
and defined ; that its explanatory facts must be allowed to include 
every element in the heterogeneous environment which in any way 
conditions the phenomena to be explained, or reveals their 
nature; and that in proportion as the phenomena to be explained 
are removed from direct observation, but widely manifested in 
their consequences, and in proportion as they are the highly 
evolved product of complex causation, in such proportion the 
investigation that undertakes to explain them must be unrestrict- 
ed in range, though definite in aim. 


THE LITERARY INTERESTS OF CHICAGO. VI 
AND VII 
HERBERT E. FLEMING 
University of Chicago 
VI. THE COMMERCIALIZED MAGAZINES OF A COSMOPOLITAN 
CENTER, 1900 TO DATE 

“Where Is the West? It would be easier to tell where is the East. That 
is always toward the Atlantic. Boston is East to Cleveland; Chicago is East 
to Colorado, and everything this side of the Cascade Mountains is East to the 
Pacific coast. It amounts to this: The West is where a man is; the East 
is where his father came from. So it comes to pass that the West has no 
fixed geographical limits like the South and New England. It is something 
more than a geographical term. Like Boston it is a state of mind 

“The West means Americans who are controlled by certain ideas and 
motives. But American does not mean Anglo-Saxon beyond the Alleghanies. 
It is never, strictly speaking, a matter of descent; but this is doubly true of 
that region where blood and ideas and habits of every people under the sun 
are fusing into a new race. Inevitably the West is cosmopolitan 

“The West is a synonym of vitality. No region knows larger zest in life. 
Whether it be in farming or in literature, it finds the world full of 
novelty 

“And the West is also a synonym for democracy— ....—that democ- 
racy of practice which sees a partner in every man and woman who is 
accomplishing something 

“The old West with its romance is all but past The West, with its 
boundless interest in life, with its passion for creation, and with its democ- 
racy, is still new. The visitor from the East finds it crude, and often frankly 
materialistic in its judgments. But the crudity is disappearing in actual 
achievement, and the materalism, if more frank, is less treacherous than high 
finance. The West is human and so imperfect, but it is sincere. It is rough, 
but it is being educated. 

“As a locality it may be shifting, but as a state of mind it is America in 
the making."—From the World To-Day, Chicago, February, 1905 


A few magazines, popular through certain literary forms of 
presentation and on account of their pictures, have grown up in 
Chicago during the present decade and have found places, appar- 
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ently permanent, in a good part of the market sought by the 


general periodical publishers of New York. They have been, 
and are, edited in such a manner as to reflect the social influences 
emanating from a city having the particular type of cosmopolitan 
character now attained by Chicago. They have been, and are, 
published with that strict attention to the commercial side which 
is one of the marked characteristics of a metropolis whose substan- 
tial citizens are now constantly proclaiming it to be “the Great 
Central Market.” The World To-Day and the Red Book are the 
most important and significant of these present-day magazines. 
The Sunday Magazine, unique in its development as an adjunct 
to the Sunday edition of a daily newspaper, the Record-Herald, 
also shows some of the same points. There are others currently 
published, as well as some no longer appearing, which are of 
interest in considering the literary publishing undertaken at 
Chicago since 1900. 

That cosmopolitanism is the general characteristic of Chicago 
today will doubtless be granted. It has been pointed out in the 
foregoing papers that the insistent western sectionalism of the 
prairie days, when Chicago was a small pioneer town, became 
modified by a new national spirit following the Civil War; that 
Chicago came to feel world-sympathy and also inner power from 
rapid growth toward a large city’s dimensions in the years fol- 
lowing the fire of 1871; that in the eighties the community 
attained the consciousness of being a material metropolis; and 
that for a brief time in the nineties it was a world-center of 
kaleidoscopic, external cosmopolitan activity. The city of the 
present has inherited these traditions. They have become traits 
of Chicago’s community character, a fund of standing opinion, 
now held in a new combination. But what is the essential char- 
acteristic of the cosmopolitanism of Chicago today? In gen- 
eral it may be defined as an internal cosmopolitanism. It is not 
the dazzling kind that comes from the temporary residence in 
a nation’s leading center of a shifting crowd of interesting cos- 
mopolites, citizens of the world with no very strong national 
attachments, such as there is in Paris, and as there is in a lesser 
degree in New York. It is a different type of life in the large, 
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yet constantly and with accuracy described as cosmopolitan. It 
is the fusing in a composite, permanent, resident people of a great 
congeries of elements from Old and New World civilization; the 
interplay, in one community, of factors derived from all parts of 
Europe, and from America’s East, South, and West. From 
such combining of varying elements, according to frequent state- 
ments by the publicists, comes whatever is typically American 
today. That is, the distinctively American is now cosmopolitan. 
The process which brings this about is possible only in a large 
city, a metropolis of such dimensions as to be an immense crucible. 
New York, being the largest city in the country and a metropolis 
permanently composed of many elements of population, and also 
constantly visited by a shifting crowd of cosmopolites such as is 
not often seen elsewhere in the United States, is, of course, the 
most cosmopolitan center in America. Since, however, the chan- 
ging dress of external cosmopolitan life is most conspicuous there, 
and since New York is largely lacking in the western pioneer 
element, as a cosmopolis it is not purely typical of the developing 
character of America, with its inner fusing of heterogeneous 
elements. Chicago, having practically no exterior cosmopolitan 
aspect, and being the western center for permanent co-ordinating 
of a most comprehensive group of differing racial elements, is 
perhaps the most typical American city. At any rating given, it 
is certainly conspicuous for what has been described here as 
internal cosmopolitanism. 

Among the influences felt from the traditions held by the vari- 
ous elements in Chicago’s population of 2,000,000, the one coming 
from the New England men who settled here, or near here, 
is commanding. It permeates the life of the town. The “I Will” 
attitude expressed in the city’s motto, the determination to do 
things, first in commercial and industrial enterprise, and then in 
general, comes most notably from this element. The Puritan 
aspect of this Anglo-Saxon influence has been greatly modified by 
the traditional attitudes of the great colonies of people from every 
European nation, who have become component parts of the com- 
munity. More than a score of foreign languages are spoken 
here by permanent residents. The numbers of people using the 
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various tongues, pointed out in estimates by Professor Carl 
Darling Buck, in “A Sketch of the Linguistic Conditions in 
Chicago,” Vol. VI of The Decennial Publications of the Univer- 


sity of Chicago, 1903, is as follows : 


Swedish ................... 100,000 Croatian and Servian ... 10,000 
Danish 


And Frisian, Roumanian, Welsh, Slovenian, Flemish, Chinese, and Spanish, 
each by 1,000 or more. 

Chicago is the fifth German city in the world, the third 
Swedish, the fourth Polish, and the second Bohemian. 

For many years the German element has been considered cf 
great influence in shaping the character of Chicago. “The most 
notable characteristic of Chicago’s foreign population is the 
strength of the Scandinavian and Slavic elements,” says Pro- 
fessor Buck in his monograph. “No other city in the country 
contains anything like as many representatives of these groups. 
The Slavs number a quarter of a million.”” He points out that in 
the Chicago linguistic grouping, Slavic comes next to Germanic, 
a “place which would be occupied by Romance in New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston.” 

The most recent arrivals, ignorant immigrants from south- 
eastern Europe, belonging exclusively to the industrial group, 
have made no direct contributions to the literary and general 
artistic interests of the city. But the great majority of the 
colonies of foreign-born, through their dramatic and singing 
societies and other organizations, have added some elements to 
the general artistic activities and interests of the community. 

The very amalgamation of the groups of foreign origin in the 
common life of the community—a process that seems incredibly 
rapid in its realization—causes a spread of the manifold effects of 
the many racial heritages, even though they are felt in modified 
forms. The maintenance of European customs as to drinking 
and Sunday recreation by the social organizations of the Euro- 
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pean-Americans has brought about a general attitude of liberality 
regarding personal habits. Notwithstanding occasional reactions 
by the ultra-Puritans among the leading element of the popula- 
tion, their own customs have changed. 

The public schools are the greatest melting-pot. Concerning 
the Chicago-born children of the city’s foreign-born population, 
Professor Buck, says: 

The second generation is bi-lingual. The children first learn their mother- 
tongue, but as soon as they are on the street and in school they learn English, 
and it is not long before they speak it by preference. The third generation, 
even of unmixed foreign descent, knows only English. 

The daily newspapers have a great influence in giving com- 
mon interests and a common community-consciousness to the 
many elements in the composite citizenship. It is true that there 
are sixty-seven newspapers, including fourteen dailies, printed 
in foreign languages in Chicago. The editor of one of these 
papers informed the writer that, if it were not for the continued 
acquisitions from uninterrupted immigration, it would be only a 
few years before papers printed in the foreign languages would 
be discontinued, as would the use of the foreign tongues at church 
services. The great metropolitan newspapers of Chicago, in 
response to the broad range of interests naturally held by the 
mixed population of Chicago and the North Central States, are 
notable for the national and cosmopolitan view of American and 
foreign events which they present daily. It is a safe assertion 
that the Chicago papers give a better-proportioned presentation of 
the news of the whole world than do those of New York, where 
a much greater amount of space, proportionally, is taken up with 
the news of New Yorkers, whose typical attitude seems inclined 
to be that their metropolis is world enough in itself. The social 
settlements, a belt of them established in the densely populated 
river districts, northwest, west, and southwest of the heart of the 


city, are common meeting-ground for some accentuation, and 


chiefly for amalgamation of diverse interests. 

Participation in political life, particularly as it relates to 
municipal affairs, provides a constantly absorbing common inter- 
est to all the people of Chicago. A great deal that is of signifi- 
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cance as to world-wide movements in the readjustment of social 
and economic relationships is fomenting in Chicago. The strati- 
fication of classes on the economic basis, with the houses of the 
poor in the river wards and those of the prosperous at favored 
sites along the shore of the lake, is distinct. Socialistic ideas, 
often brought directly by persons who have been under the 
influence of socialistic leaders in Europe, are in the air. The 
socialization of the urban transportation system is the leading local 
issue of the decade and has held attention for years. Both 
organized labor and organized capital are strongly intrenched in 
Chicago, and make the city and its streets their battlefield. 
Through all the confusion and controversy, there are many mani- 
festations of the democratic character of the commun:ty. 

3esides the social and economic conditions showing the inter- 
nal cosmopolitanism of Chicago, there is a great variety of cul- 
tural interests, which are developments of cultivated cosmopoli- 
tanism. The Theodore Thomas Orchestra and Orchestra Hall, 
and the Art Institute, have been cited in foregoing papers. The 
number of theaters and performances of the drama has been 
greatly increased during recent years, and at present an important 
movement, headed by the Chicago Woman’s Club, looking toward 
the establishment of a theater for the presentation of only the 
higher class of dramatic entertainments, is well started. The 
woman’s clubs, with efforts so insistently laudable that they some- 
times become a little ludicrous, are seriously and effectively 
promoting culture. 

The institution which is probably doing the most to give the 
community a fixed ideal of the higher, intellectual life, is the 
University of Chicago. 

“The City White hath fled the earth; 
But where her azure waters lie, 

A nobler city hath its birth, 
The City Gray that ne’er shall die.’ 


The very presence, within the “City Black,” of the university 
with its many beautiful and substantial buildings, halls, and 
laboratories set apart for the search after and dissemination of 
truth in all the fields of knowledge, and the reports of the activi- 
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ties of the searchers appearing constantly in the Chicago daily 
papers, however inadequate and distorted they may be from the 
point of view of the professors, impress the community with the 


idea of universal truth. The university helps toward eradication 
of the provincial. As to its direct influence on literary production, 
Mr. Walter A. Page, of Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, told 
the writer of this paper that no university in America is doing so 
much to encourage creative literary activity among its professors 
and students as the University of Chicago. 

After all is said that may be said, however, about the concert 
of notes in the life of cosmopolitan Chicago, the fact remains that 
the one which sounds loudest and clearest is that of business. A 
typical expression of this was given in the following sentences by 
William E. Curtis, in the Chicago Record-Herald, November 18, 
1904: 

Chicago has pushed ahead more rapidly than any other city in the history 
of mankind. 

She is the greatest of railway centers. 

Her harbors float a greater tonnage than any other port in the world. 

Chicago is the greatest cattle market in the world. 

Chicago is the largest grain market. 

Chicago is the biggest market for agricultural machinery. 

Chicago does the largest mail-order business. 

The largest trading in ready-made clothing. 

She has the finest wholesale dry-goods establishment in the world. 

She has the largest and finest retail department store in the world 

She is the largest hardware market in the world. 

Chicago is the biggest furniture market. 

Although in recent years much attention has been centered on 
the upbuilding of the cultural, artistic, and socializing activities 
of the community, there has been no movement of such momen- 
tum as that of the Chicago Commercial Association, which, 
reorganized in 1894, set out to boom Chicago as a national and 
world mart. Holding that the city is “the storm center of price 
competition,” delegations of business men from the mercantile 
and manufacturing concerns in the association go out to various 
parts of the country on genuine campaigns in the interest of 
Chicago as the market-metropolis. 
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The romance of business battles has stirred many writers of 
fiction resident here to produce novels portraying the characters 
and narrating the incidents of this phase of the community's life. 
These are published by the established book-houses of New 
York and Boston. No magazine for literary expression of this 
kind of life has been undertaken here. The Saturday Evening 
Post, of Philadelphia, the general magazine which devotes more 
attention than any other to stories of the life of men of affairs, 
maintains in this city a western editorial office, with Mr. Forrest 


Crissey, a Chicago author of stories and verse, in charge, chiefly 


for the securing of manuscripts containing literary expression of 
such themes. 

Incidental to the high development of business activity in 
Chicago has been a great increase in the class of the readers of 
magazine fiction who read merely for rest. Many business men 
and thousands of their clerks, after the rush and noise of the 
business day, do much reading for recreation, according to the 
testimony given for this paper on Chicago's literary interests, 
by the men behind the news-stands supplying them with peri- 
odicals. As a rule, they are not critical of the literary quality 
of the magazines read in this spirit, merely demanding stories 
diverting on account of incident. 

That the various elements set forth in this brief outline of the 
character of the Chicago of today, and particularly the character- 
istics from the ideals of business, have been, and are, reflected in 
the origin, development, and character of the popular magazines 
published here today will be shown by the facts submitted in the 
detailed accounts. These magazines are produced as goods. 
They are put on the market to yield profits on investment. In 
their publication, literary productions of certain grades are com- 
mercialized. Because commercialized, these periodicals will be 
satirized—by idealists. But the history of the scores of period- 
icals attempted at Chicago in preceding decades has shown that 
the bulk have been nothing more than ephemeral efforts, because 
based on the floating foundation of literary sentiment—western 
literary sentiment. In this general experience the commercializa- 
tion of popular literary magazines finds justification. The demand 
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for them reveals something which economists describe as an econ- 
omic want. Only when produced on a business basis is the demand 
economically supplied. The professors in the English department 
of the Central Division of the Modern Language Association, at 
a conference in this city, in January, 1903, advocated the establish- 
ment of a western literary magazine to preserve the smaller 
literary productions of men who really write literature according 
to the academic standards of criticism. They declared that its 
publication could be provided for in no other way than by endow- 
ment. Such an endowed magazine has not been established in 
Chicago. For the general dissemination of any kind of literary 
periodical, endowment is not practical, certainly not economical. 
To exist and grow, a literary magazine must be run—to use 
business colloquialism—as a “business proposition.” “But when 
the counting-room is put first, taste is perverted,’ say objectors to 
this statement. The answer is that while the publisher of 
periodical and book fiction can do something in elevating reading 
taste, it is but little. The point of attack for that great work is not 
the publisher's office, but the school and the home, where the taste 
of those making the demand for novels and literary magazines is 
acquired and definitely cultivated. 

The World To-Day, a magazine in which a cosmorama of 
knowledge about world-events is made popular by means of an 
zsthetic gloss from the essay style of writing and from illustra- 
tions, mirrors not only in its present character, but also in the 
history of its development of character, more of the influences in 
the internal cosmopolitanism of Chicago than does any other 
periodical. This popular monthly of the literary journalistic 
order had its roots in a heavy, periodic encyclopedia and a 


religious weekly. The magazine is now in its sixth year, though 
during the first year of its publication it bore another name and 


was not of its present artistic character. 

It was at first devoted to knowledge, and to knowledge unal- 
loyed. The Current Encyclopedia was its name at the beginning. 
The initial number appeared July 15, 1901. The periodical was 
founded by Mr. William E. Ernst, who holds the office of vice- 
president and publisher in the World To-Day Company. He had 
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been in charge of the subscription book department of the Werner 
Company, then of Chicago, now of Akron, Ohio—a firm making 
large sales of standard encyclopedias. Mr. Ernst observed that 
the annual handbooks brought out to supplement the encyclopedia 
volumes were usually late. He therefore was impressed with the 
idea of publishing a “monthly record of human progress, con- 
taining the latest information on history, science, philosophy, 
literature, legislation, politics, industry, religion, education, art, 
etc,” to quote the subline to the title of the Current Encyclopedia. 

Two similar periodicals, devoted to the knowledge-interests, 
had previously been published in Chicago. One was Self Culture, 
first brought out by the Werner Company in April, 1895. A file in 
the Newberry Library shows that this heavy magazine was dis- 
tributed among the members of the “Home University League’ — 
that is, among readers of the Encyclopedia Britannica. By 1900, 
three years after the Werner Company had moved to Akron, the 
name of the magazine was changed to Modern Culture, and its 
ponderous appeal to the serious interest in knowledge gave place 
to the popularized form of magazine presentation. The other 
was Progress, also begun in 1895. This was a “home study” 
magazine, each monthly number containing “lessons.” It was 
issued by the “University Association” in the interests of uni- 
versity extension and World’s Congress extension. Right Rev. 
Samuel Fallows, D.D., bishop of the Reformed Episcopal church 
in the West and Northwest, chairman of the general education 
committee of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, and former state 
superintendent of public instruction in Wisconsin, was the 
chancelor of the association and the leading editor on the periodi- 
cal’s staff of “instructors.” When the Current Encyclopedia was 
started, Progress was merged with it, and Bishop Fallows is still 
one of the directors of the World To-Day Company. 

For the Current Encyclopedia Mr. Ernst estimated that from 
students, teachers, public speakers, newspaper editors, and 
serious-minded people generally there should be a demand requir- 
ing 100,000 copies each month. He organized a “Modern Re- 
search Society,” engaged Edmund Buckley, Ph.D., of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, as editor, and secured the services of a staff 
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of thirty-nine assistant editors, each in charge of editing the 
material on a subject in which he was a specialist. No advertising 
was solicited and not any published. That is, there was no effort 
to induce readers to make indirect payment toward the cost of 
satsifying their desire for knowledge. A price of 50 cents a copy 
and $5 a year, was charged for the Current Encyclopedia. It was 
sold only by subscription. But the expected circulation was not 
secured. The maximum reached was 8,000. This was not 
sufficient to make the magazine self-supporting. 

The experimenting to maintain this kind of periodical was 
continued for a year. Then what may be called the zxsthetizing 
of the magazine was begun. “We saw there was a demand for 
the same material in a lighter vein than had marked the Cur- 
rent Encyclopedia,” says Mr. Ernst. The very name of the maga- 
zine was too heavy. It was a title suggesting a ponderous tone 
and work in reading. The publisher found that the number of 
general readers really willing to labor in magazine perusal was 
most limited. It was decided first to alter the name of the maga- 
zine. At this time Mr. Albert G. Beaunisne, assistant to the 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, became financially inter- 
ested in Mr. Ernst’s magazine venture. Through his influence 
negotiations over an offer of the editorship of the magazine were 
begun with Mr. Trumbull White, a seasoned Chicago newspaper 
man and foreign correspondent, who, however, became the editor 
to found the Red Book, and is now editor of Appleton’s Book- 
lover's Magazine at New York. The name “Current Events” 
was under consideration. Mr. White said that was too common- 
place. He proposed the “World of Today.” This title, minus 
the preposition, was adopted. 

At this point Mr. Ernst and Mr. Beaunisne went to Mr. E. A. 
Shepler, manager of the Western News Co., a constituent part 
of the American News Co., the periodical-distributing agency 
for the entire country. They asked him if matter-of-fact material 
written in an entertaining manner, profusely illustrated with half- 
tones, appearing in a magazine with a catchy cover design, would 
sell on the news-stands if published in Chicago. Mr. Shepler 
said to them: 
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You can succeed if you give the people their money’s worth. There never 
has been a magazine published in Chicago that deserved to succeed in compe- 
tition with those published in New York. Sentiment as to place of publication 
does not go. If you make the magazine worth its price, it will sell. 


Mr. Ernst and his associates set about attempting to give the 
public its “money’s worth” at twenty-five cents a copy. 

The first number of the periodical under its present name, 
being the first of its second year, appeared on the news-stands in 
July, 1902. A total of only 5,000 copies was placed on distri- 
bution. A larger issue was put on sale in August; and in Sep- 
tember, 8,000 copies were given to the news company. The 
annual subscribers numbered 7,000. Up to this time 
no advertisements had been solicited. Since, however, 
the sales had been encouraging, the publisher believed he had the 
nucleus of a circulation that would appeal to advertisers. He 
began seeking advertising contracts. But those advertisers who 
supply the magazine publishers with the bulk of their revenues 
did not show much interest in a circulation of only 15,000. 
Toward August of the next year, 1903, it became evident that 
steps to enlarge the number of readers were imperative. In this 
direction new editorial strength and the influence of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were sought. 

During the late spring and summer of 1903 a weekly news- 
paper, with magazine cover, called Christendom, and bearing the 
imprint “Chicago,” was to be found on the news-stands—that is, 
by one looking carefully. No. 1 of this journal came out April 18. 
Christendom was an incident ‘n the religious-education move- 
ment. A gentleman who was intimately connected with the publi- 
cation says: “Christendom originated in the fertile brain of the 
late Dr. William R. Harper, president of the University of Chi- 
cago.”’ Dr. Harper, as founder of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. and a leader in the movement for 


keeping religion constantly emphasized as one of the most funda- 
mental forces in the life of a nation admittedly materialistic in its 
attitudes, desired to have information concerning current events 
popularly presented to magazine-readers with attention to this 
point of view. To judge from the announcements concerning 
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Christendom, the object of its sponsors was the establishment of 
an Outlook for the West—a weekly journal along the lines of 
the one edited by Dr. Lyman Abbott in New York. 

Shailer Mathews, D.D., professor of New Testament history 
and interpretation, and one of the deans of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, was the editor of Christendom. He 
was nominated for this editorial office by Dr. Harper partly 
because he had been successful in the active editorial direction of 
the Biblical World. Skilled as a popularizer and scholarly as a 
research worker, not only in theological, but also in historical and 
sociological fields, Dr. Mathews is regarded as being unusually 
well qualified to be the editor of a magazine portraying current 
life in its larger relations and published for general distribution. 
Christendom was ably edited. Not many numbers had been put 
on sale, however, before it became apparent that the periodical 
was not going to be self-supporting. Christendom was discon- 
tinued August 23, 1903. From it the World To-Day acquired 
the new editorial strength which was being looked for eagerly by 
the publishers at that time. With the September, 1903, number 
Dr. Mathews became editor of the World To-Day, and Dr. Har- 
per chairman of the directorate’s editorial committee. All that 
was left of Christendom was absorbed by the World To-Day, 
which derived from it, besides editorial power, additional busi- 
ness strength. The World To-Day Company was reorganized, 
and the principal owners of stock in Christendom became officers 
and directors of the reorganized company. Prominent Chicago 
business and professional men, some also patrons of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, were among them. Mr. Francis W. Parker, 
a reform leader in active politics and a university trustee, became 
chairman of the finance committee. Mr. Beaunisne, chairman of 
the director’s committee on publication for Christendom, who had 
previously become interested in the World To-Day, became treas- 
urer of the publishing corporation. 

That the World To-Day is regarded as a business invest- 
ment is indicated by the fact that among its directors are Mr. 
John R. Thompson, the proprietor of a system of restaurants; Mr. 
Charles A. Marsh, the president of a lumber company; Mr. O. 
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F. Kropf, the secretary of a company manufacturing plumbers’ 
supplies; and Mr. F. J. Llewellyn, a contracting manager. In the 
list of stockholders is Mr. Frank G. Logan, a former member of 
the Board of Trade. A majority of the owners of stock in the 


magazine company are actively engaged in local commercial enter- 
prises. They have invested in the stock expecting returns at the 
normal rate of interest on capital. It is possible that more is 
looked for, since the amount of stock paid up, the preferred, is 
$100,000, while the total capital stock of the company is put at 
$430,000. It would, however, be unfair to assert that business 


gain has been the prime motive of investors in the World To-Day 
venture. The spirit of local pride, and the ambition of fostering 
agencies for intellectual and artistic advancement in a city that 
may be said to be not so much backward in culture as forward in 
business, have been important moving forces. All of the stock- 
holders are residents of Chicago. All of them have expressed 
an earnest desire for the permanent establishment of a dignified 
literary magazine bearing the imprint of Chicago. 

The friendly influence of the University of Chicago, in addi- 
tion to these permanent assets of editorial and business power, 
was secured by the World To-Day with the taking over of the 
remnants of Christendom. It is difficult for one in any way con- 
nected with the university to estimate the influence exerted by 
the institution on the higher-life interests of the community. Mr. 
William Morton Payne, of the Dial, who is a Chicago literary 
critic in no way connected with the university, writing on 
“The Intellectual Life of Chicago” for the World To-Day of July, 
1904, laid emphasis on “the predominant influence of a single 
institution—the University of Chicago—upon our intellectual 
development.”” Mr. Payne brought out this point, showing 
progress made in the city since the time he had been commissioned 
to write an article on “Literary Chicago” for the New England 
Magazine, in 1893, when the university was in its first academic 
year, and its influence only a promise. That the backing of the 
executive officers, the large faculty, and the patrons of the univer- 
sity has been an important factor in the growth of the World To- 
Day, published down-town and not in any way directly connected 
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with the university, is quite evident. Dr. Mathews says that the 
advantage which the magazine has in his own connection with the 
university lies in its editor’s contact with the men on the faculties 
as individuals, and his nearness to them as a source of supply for 
valuable articles. Mr. Ernst, the publisher, speaking from the 
business man’s point of view, says, however, that because the 
public is aware of the magazine’s support by the university men, 
it has gained in standing with the public. 

With the alignment of these editorial and business forces, in 
September, 1903 the World To-Day took on its present character 
of literary dress and pictorial attraction for the interest in the 
esthetic, and the publishing company set about making it, not 
only self-supporting, but also profit-bearing. In this, the adjust- 
ing of business and literary interests is interesting, and illustrative 
of general facts in magazine publishing, not only at Chicago, but 
in the publishing field at large. To understand a correlating of 
such interests it is necessary to trace the lines in a web of economic 
wants in which the desires for instruction and entertainment 
through the medium of literary form and pictures are woven. 

Advertising is the most important thread. The securing of 
contracts for publishing advertising became the main objective 
even of those directly interested in the World To-Day as a 
cultural agency. By far the largest part of the receipts of nearly 
every magazine comes from the advertising pages, as every casual 
magazine-reader appreciates. The receipts from the purchasers of 
the magazine at the news-stands, and from the subscribers by the 
year, cover only a small percentage of the total expenses of pro- 
duction. Of course, the advertisers put the expense of advertis- 
ing into the prices of articles advertised. So it comes about that 
the people who buy the goods advertised in the magazines pay, 
when they purchase those goods, a literary toll. The advertisers 
are the toll-gate men, and through them indirectly the publishers 
collect fares for passage in whatever kind of literary omnibus 
they are running. 

Now it happens that the kind of goods most advertised, those 
pushed into attention by means of brands and trade-marks, are 
certain staples of home consumption, such as soaps and breakfast 
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foods. Hence the people who must be reached by a magazine 
whose publishers wish to make it a medium for a large volume of 
this advertising are the home-maintainers. The publisher of the 
World To-Day, on the basis of experience in the development of 
this magazine, summed the situation up this way: 

Advertising is the backbone of a magazine’s success. Middle-class people 
with homes are the ones who buy the goods on which most money is 
spent for advertising. But to get this advertising for your magazine you 
first must have in its literary pages “the stuff” that will appeal to the people 
interested in those “ads.” 

The climax of this statement indicates the fact that the taste 
of that large body of citizens called the middle class has 
definitely determined in large part the editorial, literary, and 
artistic character of the World To-Day. The demand which its 
editor has avowedly aimed to supply is what he frankly describes 
as the bourgoisie interests. The variations in taste which have 
been kept in mind are those of the people whom Charles Austin 
Bates, a New York advertising agency proprietor, in his book, 
The Art and Literature of Business (New York, 1902), treats of 
under the head “The Average American.’’ He says (Vol. I, p. 
284): 

It is the great middle class that reads newspapers, magazines, and other 
periodicals, and these are the people that the advertiser wishes to reach 
Taking them at random, one thousand of them is just about as valuable as 


another thousand. 


But it is the Middle West average American, considered by Dr. 
Mathews to be the most typically American, whose tastes and 
interests have been kept in mind in the making of the World To- 
Day. A compact western circulation has been worked for by the 
publisher of the magazine, and 8o per cent. of the World To-Day 
readers are in homes west of the Alleghany Mountains, 60 per 
cent. being in the North Central States. The editor has quite 
naturally kept his finger on the pulse of the people in the region of 
which Chicago is the metropolis, and the publisher has expected 
the largest constituency there for the same reason. Incidentally, 
the advertisers who carry on big publicity campaigns have taken to 
conducting those campaigns by states, and Mr. Ernst has aimed to 
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meet this condition by building up a concentrated Middle West 
constituency. Further, it is not to be forgotten that Dr. Mathews 
and several members of the World To-Day Company are teachers, 
and that, despite the emphasis laid on making the magazine a 
success commercially, one of their aims has been to make it a 


means of leading public opinion. Therefore, since those asserting 
leadership must not get too far away from their publics, attention 


to the taste and opinion of the constituency has been exercised 


consciously and analytically. For these various reasons the taste 
and temper of Chicago and the Middle West have influenced Dr. 
Mathews directly as he determined the editorial content and 
literary form policies in the formation of the character of the 
World To-Day. 


The desire to be instructed, and to be entertained while receiv- 


ing instruction, felt generally by the average American, is 
regarded by the editor and publisher of the World To-Day as 
especially strong in the middle-class people with homes who make 
up the largest part of the population of the Middle West. Mr. 
Ernst, influenced by his experience with the Current Encyclopedia, 
lays emphasis on the desire for entertainment from literary forms 
and pictures. Dr. Mathews says his aim is equally to instruct and 
to entertain. The interest of intelligent home-maintainers in the 
literary presentation of serious subject-matter in form other than 
that of the story is what, in his opinion, makes a demand for such 
a periodical as the one he edits. His effort is “to put facts so as 
to be read.” In an investigation of the extent of the market for 
books of fiction published in Chicago, pursued in this study, it was 
learned that two-thirds of the reading of the country is done by 
the one-half of the population residing east of Ohio. Mr. Ernst 
is authority for the statement that this holds true for the maga- 
zine reading of the country. But of the reading in the West a 
larger proportionate share is of serious subject-matter. Mr. Ernst 
presents some concrete facts on the circulation of other magazines 
to show that the people outside of that section known as the East 


do relatively more reading of serious writing than they do of 
fiction in periodicals. He says that the Review of Reviews, for 


example, has a larger percentage of its circulation in the West 
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than any story magazine has. Dr. Mathews, in a signed article 
on “Culture in the West,” appearing in a “New West” number 
of his magazine, February, 1905, says of the Atlantic Monthly 
that, although it “appeals to the tradition of culture without 
relying upon the seductions of illustrations or sensational exposés, 


yet finds more than half its circulation west of Cleveland.” He 


further says: “The view which the West takes of life, while not 
pessimistic, is serious;’’ and in the editorial leader for the same 
number, quoted in part for the headpiece of this paper, he further 
emphasizes this point. The interest of home people in every 
phase of progress is rated as fundamental in determining western 
taste, but the desire for virile expression and novelty modifies this 
in such a way that the taste in periodicals is for a magazine 
which is entertaining. 

The “literary-information” class of magazines is the one to 
which the World To-Day belongs. It is not a literary magazine 
in the literary critic’s use of the adjective “literary,” since in its 
contents there is to be found no exclusively imaginative writing. 
But since its pages show great dependence on a form of writing 
designed to appeal to the zsthetic interest, and since pictures are 
a leading factor in its entertaining of the public, the World 
To-Day merits minute attention for the purposes of looking into 
the orders of periodicals manifesting the literary phase of the 
general zsthetic interest at Chicago. 

The table of contents for any issue of the World To-Day 
shows that they have been selected with a plan for consistent unity. 
The main motive throughout is the knowledge-interest. The 
first two pages are filled with an editorial printed in large type. 
This is an editorial written with “the psychological moment” in 
view, an expression designed to give new mental pictures concern- 
ing the question of the month dominating the minds of typical 
“average Americans.” The next fifteen pages are devoted to a 
review of the “Events of the Month,” under four subheads: 
“World Politics,” “The Nation,” “Art and Letters,” and “The 
Religious World.” A dozen “contributed articles” on a variety 
of subjects, written by men of more or less authority, then come 
to complete the main part of the magazine. They are followed 
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by short, signed articles in a department called “The Making of 
Tomorrow” which has a subline saying, “How the world of today 
is preparing for the world of tomorrow.” Sections designated 
“Books and Reading” and “Calendar of the Month,” and finally 
“The Encyclopedic Index,” a survival of the magazine in its 
original form, complete the contents. 

“National journalism” is the characterization of this array 
of material given by the editor, who is endeavoring each month 
to cover the entire field, in balance. Some down-town friends of 
the World To-Day, among them a literary critic, offer the objec- 
tion that the magazine is too emphatic in its religious tone. On 
the other hand, some of the editor’s theological friends are inclined 
to think it is too worldly. Dr. Mathews defends his policy, con- 
tending that no more attention is given to the record of religious 
movements than to others, and that the facts show religion to be 
one of the large forces in the life of the nation. Looking at the 
monthlies with which the World To-Day is competing, it appears 
to be true that the I’orld To-Day is broader in scope. The 
Review of Reviews is predominantly a political and economic 
record. The World’s Work makes special features of various 
topics, seeming to show little effort at a balanced view of the 
world-field. McClure’s Magazine has recently specialized in mu- 
nicipal, political, and economic exposés. The Outlook, published 
as a weekly newspaper, with a monthly magazine number, carries 
out effectively the policy adopted by the World To-Day, and is 
even more insistent on attention to religious activity. Thus in its 
range of material, the appeal of the World To-Day reflects the 
character of Chicago, and is designed for the tastes of the people 
of “the new West” whom Dr. Mathews regards as particularly 
susceptible to the cosmopolitanism which he regards as typically 
American. 

It is not the world-wide range of subject-matter that makes 
the World To-Day of interest from the point of view of esthetics. 
What does is the style of writing in which this matter 
is presented. The encyclopedic form of statement is shunned. 
The ponderous circumlocution known as academic writing is 
studiously avoided. The essay style, brightened by a play of 
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imagination over matters of faci, pointed with epigrams, is what 
the editor wants, so that every paragraph shall be entertain:ng. 
Literary form of this kind is relied upon as a means of making 


the magazine popular. The composition of the editorial leaders, 
by Dr. Mathews himself, has been of this style, appealing to the 
general zsthetic interest, and the contributed articles have been 


written in this manner. 

After all is said about the literary dress of the magazine, it is, 
however, through another medium that the !Vorld To-Day makes 
its telling appeal. The men behind news-stands, when asked what 
the people desire most, said: “They want to read pictures.” 
The eye of a magazine-purchaser standing before a news-stand 
display of periodicals is caught by the original drawings of the 
World To-Day cover designs. For several issues after it became 
the World To-Day, the magazine lacked such a means of adver- 
tising itself. For some months also, the same design, containing 
only a small hemisphere for a decorative feature, was used, 
although this cover scheme was made to stand out by the use 
of different colors from month to month. Asa permanent policy, 
the plan of printing a new cover, done in two or three colors, each 
month was adopted. The cover gives a promise of the illustra- 
tions on the reading-pages. Pictures fill nearly half of them. 
There is scarcely a page without some kind of a picture, quarter- 
page, half-page, or full-page in size. Besides portraits of indi- 
viduals whose personalities are factors in the life of the world, 
there are scenes showing activities in fields and parks, on rivers 
and seas, in factories and legislative halls, and on the stages of 
theaters, as well as reproductions of masterly paintings. Excepting 
the reproductions of etched newspaper cartoons run in the review 
section, all the illustrations are half-tones, exceedingly well done. 
Fancy borders and backgrounds, in pale blue and cream-yellow 
tints, are used to give the larger half-tones added zsthetic values. 
The illustrations of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition number, 
September, 1904, made it, without doubt, one of the most beauti- 
ful magazines ever published. Summing up, it may be said that 
the World To-Day is like a wholesome cake of many layers, 
coated with frosting and decorated with designs in sugar of 


various colors. 
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For a year after the name of the magazine became the IV orld 
To-Day, and for nearly another year after the formation of its 
character in the present editor’s hands, the price of 25 cents a 


copy and $3 per annum was maintained. This is the regular 


charge for the review magazines. But experience in marketing 
the Vorld To-Day at this figure showed that the constituency of 
average Americans interested in its contents, and desired so as to 
command the largest volume of advertising, thought it too high. 
In July, 1904, the price was recuced to 10 cents a copy and $1 a 
year. The publisher advertised the periodical as the “only maga- 
zine of its class for ten cents.”’ As this is the price of popular fic- 
tion magazines, the new charge made a prejudice in favor of the 
World To-Day. Immediately sales doubled. Mr. Ernst esti- 
mated that in the western territory there were 300,000 people 
interested in such a magazine as his and able to afford it at this 
price. The circulation mounted to 60,000, then to 80,000 by Feb- 
ruary, 1905, and has reached 85,729, the steady increase having 
gained such momentum that in March, 1906, the price was raised 
to 15 cents a copy and $1.50 for twelve numbers. 

A magazine with contents so presented as to interest home- 
maintaining people having been developed, and circulation among 
them having been secured, and especially a circulation geog- 
raphically compact, the desired and needed advertising contracts 
have been forthcoming for the World To-Day. Ina tabulation of 
paid advertising in the “leading monthlies’” of the country, 
appearing in Printer’s Ink, November 9, 1904, the World To-Day 
ranked fourteenth. At that time, thirteen months after it had 
taken on its present character, the magazine had 83 pages and 
19,256 agate lines of advertising. It has since advanced in rank 
to eleventh. Early in 1905 the magazine began to show a profit. 

Judging the success of a contemporary periodical is handi- 
capped by the natural enthusiasm felt for their literary children 
by editors and publishers, the chief sources of information. 
Moreover, unromantic as it may seem, the test of success for 
even a dignified journal, of genuine editorial, literary, and artistic 
quality, is that of the “going concern.” However good a 
periodical may be, it is not a success if continuance is not assured. 
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It is safe to say that the IV’orld To-Day is a success, and to predict 
its permanence. The manager of the Western News Co., 
who has seen many ephemeral Chicago magazines dry up by the 
wayside, the literary critics and men in the publishing business 
at Chicago, and the western representatives of the older New 
York magazines have agreed in this statement and prediction. 
The chief reason for such success and promise is that the editor 


has proved skilful in having topics of world-wide information so 


clothed in a literary dress, with pictorial trimmings, as to make 
it appeal convincingly to the general zsthetic interest of middle- 
class people in the Middle West, the territory contiguous to the 
inwardly cosmopolitan metropolis in which it is published. 

The Red Book, Chicago’s first conspicuous success at publish- 
ing a fiction magazine of the contemporary popular type, came 
into being because several gentlemen who are Jews, the members 
of a prominent firm of merchants with headquarters at the center 
of the principal shopping street, thought they might make some 
money by satisfying the demand for stories. Stumer, Rosenthal 
& Eckstein is the firm name of these business men, Messrs. Louis 
M. Stumer, Abraham R. Stumer, Benjamin J. Rosenthal, and 
Louis Eckstein. They own and operate among other business 
enterprises, two retail millinery stores—*The Emporium” and 
the “‘Millinery World,” a large “cut rate’ drug-store—the 
“Public Drug Co.,” two restaurants and an office building, in 
which the editorial and publishing offices of the Red Book are 
located. 

Some pointers about publishing and advertising, and possible 
profits therefrom, had been picked up by individual members of 
this firm several years ago. Before joining this business partner- 
ship, Mr. Eckstein had been general passenger agent of the Wis- 
consin Central Railway, and in working up to that position had 
learned the ins and outs of the periodical advertising. Mr. Rosen- 
thal, as a prominent member of the Chicago Board of Education, 
the Public Library Board, and the Chicago Centennial Celebra- 
tion committee, had become acquainted with Mr. Dwight Allyn, 
a “star newspaper-man,” who in June, 1900, started the 7o 
Story Book. This is a small-sized Chicago monthly containing 
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“snappy” short stories, and is prosperous today. In its early 
stages Mr. Allyn, finding himself in need of funds to keep the 
venture alive, went to Mr. Rosenthal. He and some other 
members of his firm bought stock in Mr. Allyn’s company—under 
contract, however, to sell it back to him prior to 1903. This 
they did, Mr. Allyn declining to sell out to them and to accept 
an offer for conducting the periodical on salary. In the mean- 
time they had realized a small but neat profit on their investment. 

After balancing accounts in the books of all their ventures at 
the end of 1902, Stumer, Rosenthal & Eckstein found that they 
had on hand a considerable amount of floating capital. Besides 
the retail establishments already mentioned, they had a whole- 
sale millinery house, and were under contract to build a “sky- 
scraper.” They turned from the distinctly materialistic field of 
investment and asked: “If a small 10 Story Book will make 
a small profit, why will not a large story-book bring in a big 
profit?’ They decided to start such a magazine venture, to make 
a large outlay, take a large risk, and to await a large return. 

In looking about for an editorial manager, they went to a 
man connected with the Chicago Daily News, whose assistant 
to the publisher is a prominent member of the World To-Day 
Company. They asked Mr. Charles M. Faye, the managing editor 
of that newspaper, with whom Mr. Eckstein had a personal 
acquaintance, to become the editor of the proposed magazine. Mr. 
Faye, instead of accepting, recommended Mr. Trumbull White, a 
prominent newspaper-man of the younger generation in Chicago, 
who had recently been abroad in charge of the foreign service for 
The Chicago Record, then under the same general management as 
The Daily News. Mr. White is a son of the Middle West 
become a “citizen of the world,” by nature enthusiastic and 
optimistic, and endowed with a broad range of human sympathy 
—a man who has acquired the cosmopolitan point of view. After 
spending his youth in an lowa village and receiving an eastern 
collegiate education at Amherst, Mr. White did local newspaper 
work and newspaper literary editing in Chicago. Then, while 
at London, St. Petersburg, and other foreign capitals as a news- 


paper correspondent, he contributed articles to magazines, inci- 
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dentally serving as authority on Asiatic affairs for the lVorld 
To-Day when that magazine was the Current Encyclopedia. 
Having been connected with the press of Chicago for quite a 
number of years, he had been acquainted with newspaper men 
who had made futile efforts to establish literary periodicals. 
Among newspaper workers he was regarded as one of the best 
qualified to undertake the editing of a popular magazine. 

Mr. White was engaged as editor, and the Red Book corpora- 
tion, of which Mr. Eckstein is the president, was organized. This 
corporation has an official capitalization of but a few thousand 


dollars. Its stockholders are members of the Stumer, Rosenthal 
& Eckstein firm exclusively. This firm guarantees all bills against 
the magazine for paper, printing, manuscripts and distribution. 
The limit of Red Book obligations is, therefore, the total personal 
wealth of its members. The financial rate-sheets put this at 
$1,000,000. Hence, the Red Book has been alone among Chicago 
periodical publishing efforts in having backing which was, for all 


practical purposes, unlimited. 

An estimate of publishing cost rather startling to the capital- 
ists of the firm was made at the outset by Mr. White, who, while 
engaged to be editor, had many of the duties of a publisher. He 
told them it would take three years of publishing the new maga- 
zine to place it on a self-supporting basis, and that during such 
period they must expect to see a temporary net less of $100,000, 
Accepting the estimate, though with mental reservations as to its 
accuracy, Stumer, Rosenthal & Eckstein told Mr. White to go 
ahead with the venture. 

The only instructions as to literary quality given to the editor 
were to produce a monthly book better than the zo Story Book. 
It was at once decided that the magazine should be devoted to 
fiction, that it should contain no serials, and that its pages should 
be filled with short stories written by contemporary authors. First 
the publishers prepared a small preliminary edition, of which only 
twenty copies were completed and taken to the Red Book office. 
They were never circulated. This preliminary number contained 
only a meager collection of stories and no photographic illustra- 
tions. A sample copy was taken to Mr. Shepler, the Western 
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News Co. manager, experienced in seeing Chicago publications 
die on the news-stands. Mr. Shepler told the publishers that, as it 
then appeared, their book was no better than any of the many 
ten-cent story magazines, and therefore it would not go. 
They stopped the binders. They enlarged the magazine, and 
added an illustration feature. The illustrations of the stories in 
the experimental number, as in the first six regular issues, were 
zine etchings which looked cheap. For this reason some half-tone 
feature was especially desired. In the enlarged initial number a 
series of pictures in a “photogaphic art” department filling 
the first pages of the book was inserted. Since then the 
first pages—originally twelve, later twenty-eight—have regularly 
contained excellent full-page half-tones of the well-known 
actresses. In illustrating the stories, zinc etchings were soon 
dropped, and tooled half-tones of original drawings substituted. 
The illustrations, however, have not been of good quality, and the 
main pictorial appeal to the zsthetic sense has been the display 
of “photographic art.” 

The stories give the magazine its character. These are not of 
the classic type, and severe literary critics scoff when the Red 
Book is mentioned as a literary magazine. In the first place, 
the name Red Book, and the magazine’s red cover regularly con- 
taining a drawing in which the figure of a woman wearing an 
evening gown appears, are more sensational in their suggestions 
than the contents of the stories warrant. Mr. White says that 
his aim in selecting manuscripts has been to secure stories pro- 
viding “decent entertainment for people with red blood in their 
veins.” Many of the stories in each number of the Red Book 
have not been above the mediocre in literary form, though each 
has had some quality sufficiently entertaining to satisfy 
the widespread interest in narrative. But in each number there 
have been a few stories by the best of the fiction-writers for the 
accredited American magazines. For example, Stuart Edward 
White, whose interpretations of the spirit of life in the western 
mountains have been widely acclaimed, has been a Red Book 
contributor. Further, stories from authors who reside in Eng- 
land have been published regularly in this Chicago magazine. So 
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many of them have been used that Mr. Crissey, the western edi- 
torial representative of the Saturday Evening Post, says that th 
Red Book publishes more good brief fiction from the authors of 
England than does any other short-story magazine in America. 

That the Red Book, presenting this kind of literary and pic- 
torial entertainment, has caught the fancy of thousands is shown 


by the sales records of the magazine. When the first edition, 


in its enlarged and revised form, was put out, 40,000 copies were 
sent to the Western News Co. and the other branches of the 
American News Co. Of these 14,000 were returned, showing 
a net first-number circulation larger by several thousand than 
that of any preceding literary publication in Chicago. Since 
then the output has been increased by thousands of copies 
monthly. For the February, 1905, issue, 275,000 copies were 
printed, and for June, 1906, 338,500. The publishers say that 
during no month has the number of unsold copies returned 
exceeded 5 per cent. of the issue. 

The commercial means of satisfying the order of esthetic 
want which these readers manifest is shown by the experience of 
the Red Book in securing its advertising patronage to be bound 
up in a bundle of more material wants. The aim of the publishers 
is not to attract the largest possible number of readers. It is, 
instead, to get the largest possible body of readers having the 
power to purchase the classes of goods that are most constantly 
and expensively advertised in magazines. The “ad-writers” 
create wants. The advertisements stimulate demands for the 
moderate-priced luxuries. While there is a constant interaction 
between the effects of the advertising pages and the reading- 
matter section, Mr. White holds that in the last analysis the con- 
stituency for the advertising matter is the one that controls policy. 
That it should be so is a business necessity with the Red Book, 
for while it costs 8% cents a copy to produce the magazine, the 
news company pays only 514 cents per copy for it, thus leaving 
a net loss on sales of 3 cents en each book. The advertising 
revenue must be secured. The State Street firm of merchant- 
publishers, through its heavy purchases for the store of the Public 
Drug Co., is in a position to command a large amount of patent- 
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medicine advertisements, and during the first few months of the 
magazine's publication practically all of its advertising pages 
were filled with cure-all announcements. But the people who pin 
their faith to proprietary-medicine men’s assertions are not the 
ones who buy the luxuries and fancy staples which yield the bulk 
of magazine advertising returns at highest rates, and Mr. White 
declares they are not the people interested in the class of stories 
he has put in the Red Book. Further, Mr. White, in giving data 
for these papers, said: “Every magazine that pretends to decency 
in its contents must omit the patent-medicine advertisements.” 
The relative amount of nostrum advertising in the Red Book has 
constantly decreased. Prohibitive rates have caused this kind to 
be dropped out. With recognition of the large circulation of the 
magazine, the advertising contracts of the character required 
have been secured in large numbers. At the end of its second 
year, the Red Book was on a profit-yielding basis, although at 
one time $50,000 appeared to have been sunk in the venture. All 
who are prominently connected with publishing in Chicago say 
that the magazine is firmly established for the future. 

The owners of the Red Book at the beginning of its third year 
decided to use their publishing organization for issuing a second 
short-story magazine. This is the Monthly Story Magazine, ot 
which the first number appeared in May, 1905. Each number 
contains nearly 200 pages of complete stories. Although the 
Story-Press Corporation is the nominal publishing organization, 
manuscripts used for this publication come from the myriad of 
short-story writers. They are submitted, usually, for the Red 
Book, but are not regarded as up to the standard of that maga- 
zine. The accumulation of such manuscripts was one of the 
incidents that led to the starting of the side-issue periodical. 
Except for twelve pages of theatrical scenes, reproduced by half- 
tones in an introductory department called “Stageland,” and 
the advertisements, the contents of the Monthly Story Magazine 
are printed on the cheapest kind of paper. On account of its 
cheapness of production, this magazine, sold at ten cents a copy, 
brings a profit from its circulation of 100,000. It is a conspicuous 


example of commercializing the publishing of a kind of literary 


periodical. 
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The attention of the New York publishers of magazines has 
been arrested by the success of the Red Book. Being one of a 
very small number published in the West, as contrasted with the 
many turned out in New York, its large sales in the general 
magazine market have stood out conspicuously. New York 


magazine-publishers, in interviews for these papers so stated 
explicitly. Incidentally the sales of the Red Book in New York 


City have been larger than the sales in Chicago, though not larger 
in proportion to population. Simuith’s Magazine, brought out in 
New York after the Chicago publication had enjoyed two years 
of success, is regarded as a direct imitation of the Red Book. The 
most notable and complimentary New York recognition of the 
Red Book, however, has come in the loss to Chicago of Mr. 
White, its editor for the first three years. The well-established 
publishing house of D. Appleton & Co., on acquiring the high- 
grade Booklover’s Magasine of Philadelphia, and converting it 
into Appleton’s Magazine, called Mr. White to its editorship. On 
May 1, after Mr. Karl Edward Harriman, a short-story and 
magazine-article writer, for three years editor of the P1/grim, 
published at Battle Creek, Mich., had been named as his successor 
with the Red Book, Mr. White went to New York to assume his 
new editorial duties. The attraction of Mr. White to the leading 
publishing center of the country is a unique recognition of success 
in Chicago as a growing publishing center. 

The publishers of both the Red Book and the World To-Day 
are recognized, by the publishers of magazines at New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, to be competing in the general maga- 
zine market. The experiences of the editors and business direc- 
tors of the World To-Day and the Red Book are instructive on 
the limitations and possibilities of Chicago as a place for produ- 
cing and distributing popular magazines, in comparison with 
those of New York, the national publishing center. 

The imprint “Chicago” has given these magazines an 
advantage in securing benefits from the metropolitan influence 
of Chicago tn the Middle West, subtly aiding them to get large 
and concentrated circulations in that part of the national market 
comprised in this section. But it has handicapped their influence 
east of the Alleghanies. A New York imprint gives the advan- 
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tage of New York's influence as the national metropolis, not only 
in the East where two-thirds of the total reading is done, but also 
for a general circulation scattered throughout the country. The 
lVorld To-Day has laid all possible emphasis on its Chicago con- 
nection, plainly showing itself by various articles and special west- 
ern numbers to be an organ of Middle West Americanism. The 
Red Book has carried the word “Chicago” in fine type. Mr. 
White, before he went to New York, said that with the average 
reader, wherever found, the imprint has but little influence, the 
question being: Does the magazine offer the literary goods 


wanted ? 
Location in Chicago, through the editors’ association with the 
type of cosmopolitan life here manifest, has had an important 


effect on the character of these magazines, making them typical 
of the composite interest of America. Dr. Mathews says it is 
hardly possible to express the national life from the “America- 
in-the-making state of mind” in a periodical published in the city 
of New York. Mr. White cites the rejection by several New 
York magazine-publishers of a western story by a well-known 
author, which later, when published in the Red Book, attracted 
widespread attention, as evidence that the eastern publishers do 
not know the taste of that part of the national public resident in 
the West. As exceptions to this generalization, however, Mr. 
White, several months before his call to the East, listed those 
western men who have become heads of New York publishing 
concerns. The western market is specially desirable because the 
West is growing more rapidly than the East in population, and 
the fertility of the Mississippi Valley assures such a growth con- 
tinuously. 

In that part of producing a magazine which involves the 
securing of acceptable manuscripts, the New York publisher has, 
of course, advantages. Many more authors are there, and con- 
sultations between editors and many authors can be had easily. 
These consultations are particularly desirable for a magazine like 
the Vorld To-Day, for each number of which the editor adopts 
a plan, and then has many of the articles made to order. How- 
ever, the mails are open, and to both the Red Book and the 
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World To-Day many more desirable manuscripts than could be 
used have been sent by contributors. At first the Red Book suf- 
fered from the fact that authors who had sent their productions 
to some of the Chicago periodical fiction-publishers whose maga- 
zines failed, leaving them without even postage to return unused 
manuscripts, were afraid to send any of their literary creations 
to another Chicago magazine. Mr. White was able to reduce 
this handicap and to secure an advantage with authors, tradition- 
ally in financial straits, by means of his strong financial backing. 
He evolved a scheme for paying authors on acceptance, instead of 
on publication of their productions. Manuscripts sent to the Red 
Book are read in the order of reception. On a story which the 
editor desires to accept he sets a price, and queries the author of it 
to find out if it is acceptable, notifying him that payment will be 
made at once. By following this plan the Red Book regularly has 
on hand several thousands of dollars’ worth of manuscripts already 
paid for. One pitfall of too many literary periodicals attempted at 
Chicago, namely a too frequent use of the productions of Chi- 
cago authors, has been avoided by the Red Book editor, through 
applying the rule of judging manuscripts in the order of their 
arrival, regardless of personal acquaintance with the local con- 
tributors. The Red Book’s stories from authors residing in Eng- 
land are contributed by a literary agency in New York, which 


represents these English authors in America. Native material 


also comes from a similar agency which represents American 
authors in America. There are no such agencies, which are clear- 
ing-houses for authors, in Chicago. 

In securing original illustrations for fiction, a Chicago periodi- 
cal editor is at an absolute and unqualified disadvantage which, 
according to Mr. White, is not likely to be overcome until there 
are many Chicago magazines making a constant demand for the 
work of illustrators. The capable illustrators are in New York. 
It is practically impossible to have their work submitted to a 
Chicago publisher by mail in the same way that manuscripts of 
authors can be and are sent on from New York. For illustra- 
tions of a given story, conferences between editor and artist, in 
order to make changes and corrections in drawings, are almost 
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imperative. For the Red Book an endeavor to develop loca! 
artists has been made. More than sixty pen-and-ink and wash- 
drawing workers have been tried out. They have been drawn 
from the daily newspaper art departments, the mercantile illustrat- 
ing shops, the student classes of the Art Institute, and also the 
Art Academy. <A specially comprehensive trial of art students 
was provided, manuscripts being given to them for competition and 
the prize illustrations used. After one such trial the art classes 
were dropped as a source of practical illustrators. Some twenty 
men, discovered in newspaper and trade illustrating work, have 
done the illustrating of Red Book manuscripts as piece-work. 
On the whole, the magazine has been less successfully illustrated 
than any New York rival periodical of the same literary grade. 
A few of the magazine's illustrators have done good work; but 
Mr. White, during his last year at Chicago, was in constant fear 
that these new illustrators would migrate east. The World To- 
Day, using original illustrations for its cover only, has not felt 
the absence of local artists so keenly. But the fact that the lead- 
ing photographers who take pictures for half-tone illustrations of 
scenes bearing on current events are established in New York has 
caused delay in the filling of orders even when sent by wire. A 
large supply of satisfactory photographs, however, has been 
obtainable from photographers in Chicago and elsewhere without 
too great difficulty. 

For the engraving required to get the most artistic effects in 
original illustrations, the Red Book has experienced a difficulty 
that would not have been felt in New York. Touches from 
hand-tooling of half-tone illustrations are needed to get the best 
values in black and white. At one engraving house a workman 
has been specially developed to do this class of work for the Red 
Book. He has not become enough of an artist to warrant attach- 
ing his name to the illustrations. For the general half-tone work. 


the Chicago engraving houses are as proficient as those anywhere. 
The half-tone photograph illustrations in the orld To-Day are 


of the best magazine quality. 
For printing, as for other mechanical parts of producing. some 
New York publishers have their own plants. A majority do not, 
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and no Chicago magazine publisher is so equipped. For the type- 
setting required in fine art printing, like some of that in //arper’s 


Magazine, there is a large supply of skilled labor in New York. 


But the popular fiction or pictorial review magazine does not 
require this, and the development of high-class trade periodicals 
in Chicago has caused the establishment of well-equipped print- 
ing-houses, and drawn to the city a large number of skilled lino- 
type operators. Labor disputes may be more frequent in Chicago 
than in New York. But one of Chicago's periodical publishers 
says that the complaints of the proprietors of the printing 
establishments against the highly organized Typographical Union, 
and their repeated threats of removal from Chicago are chiefly 
diplomatic statements incidental to industrial strife, made for the 
purpose of holding the union printers in check as much as possible. 
The press-work obtainable in Chicago is of a thoroughly satis- 
factory grade. 

In getting the binding of his “book’’ done, the New York 
periodical publisher is at a decided advantage over his few Chi- 
cago competitors. For magazine-binding, a large force of girls 
working at high speed during only a few days each month is 
required. In New York there are so many magazines coming 
from the presses on different days of the month that skilled bind- 
ery workers can find constant employment by going from shop 
to shop. In Chicago the list of periodicals put up in standard 
magazine form is too small for the best development of such 
a force. 

When it comes to distributing, the publishers of the two Chi- 
cago magazines under consideration have found an advantage in 
reaching the general market, and particularly the western market, 
from the very fact that so few are published in Chicago as com- 
pared with the many issued from New York. The news-stand 
sales of practically all magazines are made through the American 
News Co., which has a monopoly. The home office of the 
American News Co. at New York is often glutted with the out- 
put from the many New York magazine publishing-houses. The 
office of the Chicago branch, the Western News Co., never is. The 
manager of this branch, receiving the Chicago magazine output 
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for the entire field of the American News Co., and wishing to 
make the largest possible business showing for his branch of the 
concern, aids the Chicago publishers in every legitimate way. He 
has been in a position to turn the attention of his entre force 
toward rushing out shipments of the Chicago magazines. In one 
imstance, when the Red Book issue was received a day late, by 
concentrating attention on it, he caused the copies to reach the 
retail market on time. Nearness of place of publication to the 
market does not cause the same problem for the Red Book as for 
the World To-Day, in its competition with review magazines. 
There is no element of immediate timeliness in the contents of the 
Red Book fiction. Its issues are printed a month before 
their distribution. But the World To-Day, in_ order 
that its record of the events of the month may be 
complete, must hold its columns open until the last possi- 
ble day before the date of publication. Hence, if the first aim of 
the publishers were to reach the entire national market. they 
would be at a disadvantage in competition with publishers whose 
offices are at New York, nearer to the one-third of the country’s 
territory in which two-thirds of the reading public is to be found. 
But reaching the market from rival centers works both ways. 
The World To-Day has an advantage over eastern publications 
in getting quickly to its most desired constituency in the Middle 
West. Another fact in the general publishing situation helps 
determine the date of publication for the Vorld To-Day. It is 
that most of the ten- and fifteen-cent magazines appear at the 
stands ten days before the first day of the month indicated in 
their date lines. Mr. Ernst believes that it is more desirable to 
have the World To-Day come out at the same time as the popular 
magazines than to have its review cover later days. Hence the 
period it embraces is from the fifteenth to the fifteenth; and while 
the New York magazines with which it competes come out later 
—the Review of Reviews, a day or two before the first of the 
month of its date line; the World’s Work, between the antecedent 
twenty-fifth and thirtieth; and Current Literature, on the thirti- 
eth—the twentieth is the date on which the lorld To-Davy 


appears. 
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As to gratis advertising of periodicals, the newspapers are as 
quick to publish “literary reading notices” sent out from Chicago 
publishers’ offices as from those in New York. In securing annual 
subscribers whose orders are filled direct from magazine offices, 
results depend on the normal advertising through the news-stand 
displays and on special campaigns, there being no advantage in 
location at any particular publishing center. 

In soliciting contracts for advertising to be published in a 
magazine, there is a great gain from location in New York, since 
the largest part of general advertising is placed through the New 
York offices of advertising agencies. The Red Book and |W orld 
To-Day publishers, and those of other Chicago periodicals, have 
endeavored to offset their disadvantage on this score by maintain- 
ing eastern offices in New York chiefly for the handling of 
advertising business. 

Summing up, the disadvantages of location in Chicago for 
popular literary and quasi-literary general magazine publishing 
are not as great as they would at first appear from a casual recog- 
nition of New York’s leading place as the literary publishing 
center of the country, and the advantages for success in pub- 
lishing with a view to the western part of the national market 
are numerous and effective. 

The 10 Story Book, whose early profits led the owners of the 
Red Book to start that magazine, sprang up, almost by accident, 
out of a syndicate for supplying fifty newspapers of the country 
with short stories daily. This syndicate, the Daily Story Publish- 
ing Co., was organized by Mr. Dwight Allyn, with whom was 
associated Mr. James S. Evans, another Chicago newspaper-man, 
now an editorial writer, in December, 1899. They accumulated a 
large collection of “cracking good stories,” which Mr. Allyn, the 
secretary and manager of the company, says were too good for the 
newspapers, since the. editors of newspapers, with a view to 
family fireside reading, want principally “sissy” stories. So the 


sroprietors of the Daily Story Publishing Co. conceived the idea 
proj 


of getting rid of some of these surplus stories by putting out ten 
of them at a time in a small-sized, thin, paper-covered book. The 
first issue of 10,000 was tried on the Chicago public exclusively. 
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The story-books were placed in the hands of sixty boys fitted out 
in striking red coats and white trousers. The boys hawked them 
from the street corners in the loop district until stopped by the 
police. But that was not until sales had proved Chicago to have 
in its population a large class of people interested in smart stories. 
The Western News Co. called on the publishers for further issues, 
a post-office entry was made, and the Daily Story Pubishing Co. 
began the periodic publishing of the ro Story Book for the general 
fiction magazine market. 

The choice of the word “book”’ for a part of the name indicates 
an influence of the bibelot publishing movement begun with the 
Chap Book six years before. In its attention to the un:que, weird, 
and bizarre subjects and the mystery in detective tales the so 
Story Book was at first regarded as an imitation of that periodical 
“devoted exclusively to original, unusual, fascinating stories” 
published in Boston—the Black Cat. But through the years it 
has budded some offshoots from the main branch of studied ori- 
ginality. “An emotion with every story” is one of the mottoes of 
those directing the periodical. While the stories are not indecent, 
the manager frankly says that he is not squeamish. Although 
the stories are not positively risque, in many of them sexual 
passion provides the theme for “human interest.”’ Both 
accredited and unknown writers are the authors of the manu- 
scripts used, many of them coming from men who dream and 
write in the South. Stories by Chicago writers have been used 
freely, among others those of the late H. H. S. Canfield, an author 
skilful in the satirical vein. The editor, Mr. Henry L. Blaisdell, 
a University of Wisconsin graduate, formerly in newspaper work 
at Rockford, IIl., says he judges manuscripts more for action than 
for literary form. Most of the stories, however, are not badly 
written. They are illustrated by Ike Morgan and other local 
newspaper artists, the illustrations being printed with good 
effects, from zinc etchings, which are one-fourth as expensive as 
half-tones. 

The magazine has a constituency of 50.000. Its readers are 
found exclusively in cities. Country people are not interested in 
it. There is a big demand from people in hotels, and also from 
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commuters. Mr. Allyn is of the opinion that the development of 
suburban train service has helped his sales immensely. 

When the State Street merchants withdrew their investment 
and influence from the zo Story Book, it lost the advertising they 
could command. But Mr. P. H. Grimes, the proprietor of a Chi- 
cago saloon, invested capital in it, becoming president of the Daily 
Story Publishing Co., and the magazine has gradually secured a 
fair amount of advertising patronage, although the manager has 
considered moving to New York for position in the competition 
for advertising. However, the cost of producing the ro Story 
Book in Chicago is, comparatively, so low that there is a profit on 
sales, and removal is not likely. Its permanence is assured as 


long as large parts of city populations retain a taste for incidents 


drawn from spiced imagination. 

The Sunday Magazine of the Sunday Record-Herald, a credit- 
able magazine of popular literature not the least journalistic in 
tone, was originated chiefly from the desire of the publisher of a 
metropolitan daily to secure the advertising containing half-tones 
and other illustrations which do not show up well on newspaper 
prints, despite the high development of the process for illustrating 
the general and Sunday supplement sections of the papers. This 
kind of advertising cannot be secured for the ordinary pages of 
a newspaper. Sunday supplements of excellent hard-finish paper, 
their contents profusely illustrated with excellent half-tones, had 
been issued with the Chicago Chronicle, the New York Tribune, 
and other papers. Newspaper publishers were feeling after plans 
to convert their magazine supplements, printed on regulation-size 
newspaper pages, into genuine magazines. In 1903 Mr. Frank B. 
Noyes, publisher of the Chicago Record-Herald, worked into 
definite form a plan to bring out such a_ magazine, 
to be on the order of the Saturday Evening Post, 
published at Philadelphia, and Collier’s Weekly, of New York, 
its pages to be of the weekly journal size, 14% by 10% 
inches, as contrasted with the larger pages of a newspaper and 
the smaller, 934 by 6% inch pages, of the standard-size monthly 
magazine such as the orld To-Day and the Red Book. It was 
estimated that the expense of producing such a magazine, to be 
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circulated with the newspaper as a bonus, without extra charge, 
would be heavy. To lighten the burden, Mr. Noyes and Mr. 
Charles W. Knapp, proprietor of the St. Louis Republic, associ- 
ated with him in developing the scheme, turned to the prevailing 
industrial idea of co-operaton and syndicating. If copies of the 
magazine, alike except for the name on the title-page, could be 
circulated with one Sunday paper in each of the non-competing 
centers of Sunday newspaper circulation, their publishers acting 
in combination and sharing the expense, this could easily be met. 
An organization called the Associated Sunday Magazines was in- 
corporated. In November, 1903, the Sunday Magazine of the 
Sunday Record-Herald, Chicago, and of the Sunday editions of 
five other papers—the St. Louis Republic, the Pittsburgh Post, the 4 
Philadephia Press, the New York Tribune, and the Boston Post— 3 
began to appear reguarly. Since then, the /Vashington Post, the 
Baltimore Herald, and the Minneapolis Journal have been added to 
the list. The combined circulation is over 1,000,000 copies a 
Sunday. Further, the publishers point out that, unlike the ordi- 
nary parts of a Sunday newspaper, the copies of the magazine are 
kept on reading-tables during the week. The magazine advertis- 


ing sought has been secured at profitable rates. 

The range of taste appealed to in the Sunday Magazine is 
wide. It is that of the average newspaper reader. First there is 
the city circulation. The geographical extent of the magazine’s if 


constituency is dependent on the schedules of the Saturday night 
and Sunday morning trains carrying newspaper mail to the towns 
along railroads, no copies to speak of going to the rural districts 
where papers are received in wrappers. From Chicago it goes 
mainly to Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, southern Wisconsin, south- 
western Michigan, and northern Indiana. To supply the desires 
of this clientele, stories and articles by accepted authors, written 
in their less serious manner, are published in the magazine, which 
contains no news features. Many of the short stories and poems 
are of the sentimental type. Recently a serial, “Sir Nigel,” a 
historical romance of knightly adventure by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, attracted attention to the periodical. The titles of the 
stories and articles are printed in large light-faced type, like that 
used in the Saturday Evening Post, and extend across the three 
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columns of each page. The magazine is well illustrated with 
original work by artists in New York. The editorial office is in 
that city, and the editor is Mr. William A. Taylor, formerly in 
Chicago, the Sunday editor of the Record-Herald. 

Wayside Tales is a ten-cent monthly which proclaims itself to 
be “the western short-story magazine.” On account of a some- 
what belated emphasis on the western interests, and more on 
account of insufficient business backing in the past, this maga- 
zine, though now somewhat rejuvenated, has had a struggling 
existence. IVayside Tales is one of the periodicals drawn to Chi- 
cago by this center's attractive power as a metropolis. It was 
started at Detroit, Mich., in 1899, for its first year was largely 
local in character, and bore the name Detroit Monthly. Its 
original publishers continued it until May, 1903. Three months 
later the Sampson-Hodges Co., an organization for the syndicat- 
ing of Sunday “feature” articles for newspapers, of which Mr. 
Lewis D. Sampson, a former tutor at the Northern Indiana 
Normal School and newspaper-man, was the president and 
manager, revived the magazine. They brought out one number 
at Detroit, and then moved the office of publication to Chicago. 
For a year and two months they published the magazine here 
It contained a heterogeneous display of tales—some good, some 
inferior—chiefly by western writers. The owners were so 
inadequately supplied with capital that they could not always pay 
for even second-rate manuscripts, could not afford illustrations 
or attractive covers, and had difficulty in paying the bills for 
printing, not of the best quality. They found the Western News 
Co. rule of holding back the cash returns on three full issues—a 
rule made by the distributing monopoly because of losses from 
ephemeral magazine ventures—to be specially hard. Further. 
uncertainty as to permanent name caused embarrassment. Mr. 


Sampson planned to change the name to Wayside Magazine and 


to insert a sprinkling of serious articles. This inconstancy as 
to title was in contrast with the permanent attractive power of the 
name of the Red Book, selected after twenty others had been con- 
sidered, but chosen to stand as final. For all these reasons, in 
January, 1906, the Wayside Tales company went into involuntary 
bankruptcy. The tying-up of manuscripts in the hands of a 
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receiver caused a scathing editorial of the magazine's editor, Miss 
Gertrude M. Murdock, a Chicago review-writer, to appear in a 
contributors’ organ called The Editor. Mrs. Warren Springer, 
a club woman of means and friend of Miss Murdock, then 
invested several thousand dollars in a new company which bought 
the magazine at a receiver's sale. 

This was the M.-S. Co., the present publishers. Mr. Murray 
S. Schloss, who had been a student of various philosophies at Mid- 
dle West universities, backed by his father, a wealthy retired 
merchant, was the heaviest investor. In three months he became 
sole owner and also manager and editor. Mr. Schloss had been 
ambitious to participate in social reform through the medium of a 
magazine, and for a month or so had been managing editor of 
Tomorrow, “a magazine of the changing order,” which had been 
started with Oscar Lovell Triggs as editor-in-chief. Mr. Schloss 
has made signed editorials, by the editor, such as one in the May, 
1906, number, in which he deciared John Alexander Dowie a 
modern prophet and Zion City an expression of the times through 
garbing industry in religion, a leading feature. But as the result 
of high prices paid for story-writers’ manuscripts, for plentiful 
illustrations, and for printing the pages with all the lines in large, 
clear, black letters extending their full width, the magazine has 
become popular. Large sales are reported. Within the last few 
months a circulation manager came on from New York to push 
the sales. In June, 1906, the editor suffered nervous prostration, 
and it was announced that the July number would be published 
at New York, whither other interests called the circulation 
manager for attention during a part of his time. It is possible, 
therefore, that the magazine no longer will be proclaimed a west- 
ern publication. 

The newest expression of unqualified though enlarged west- 
ernism in the form of a magazine is the Greater West, a monthly 
periodical of which Vol. I, No. 1, appeared in October, 1905. The 
first object sought in this magazme is to portray, by articles 
expressing glowing sentiment, and set off with illustrations, par- 


ticularly of mountain scenery, the physical nature and life of 
the vast region between the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific 
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wast. The second object is to stimulate the mutual interests 
between the lovers of the fine arts in this region and artists where- 


ever they may be. The editor and publisher is Mrs. Marian <A. 


White, and the office of publication at her residence. in Chicago, 
“the Gateway of the Greater West.” Mrs. White is a lecturer 
who has delivered a popular discourse entitled “The Greater 
West.” She had been for five years editor of the Fine Arts Jour- 
nal, another Chicago magazine in which, by somewhat flowery 
writing, she has earnestly worked “to promote and foster,”’ as she 
says, “a love for art American in type and the work of the Ameri- 
can artist in particular.”” From that magazine she resigned on 
the ground that it had degenerated into a “write-up periodical.” 

Several dilettante magazines have been started in Chicago 
during the present decade. One rather inclined to this order is 
Events, devoted to scattered fiction, the stage, society, and wo- 
man’s clubs. This was begun in 1901, with Mrs. Frances Arm- 
strong Woods as editor. Miss Murdock, formerly of Wayside 
Tales, recently took part in editing it. 

With an office of publication in the Fine Arts Building, where 
there is an upper floor teeming with a type of life whose mixture 
of serious fine-arts effort and dilettantism has been portrayed with 
whimsical satire by Henry B. Fuller in “Under the Skylights,” 
the Sketch Book was created in 1902. This is a well-illustrated 
monthly devoted to art. Through a series of changing editor- 
ships it has improved in quality and secured some influence. It is 
still published at the Fine Arts Building. 

Quite a number of the periodicals bordering on the dilettante 
grade have been typically ephemeral. Rubric, the beautiful 
monthly magazine, containing poems, short stories, and the work 
of young artists, into which the Blue Sky was merged, was begun 
in October, 1901, and faded away December, 1002. It was pub- 
lished at the Studio Building, another of the artists’ headquarters. 

Among the dusty fragments, the monuments to this sort of 
effort to be found in the Chicago Public Library, is a file of a 
few numbers of the Muse. This magazine, comprehensively 
avowing devotion to “Literature. Music, Art and the Drama,” 
contained soulful versicles, stories, and articles, and was artis- 
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tically illustrated. Its mechanical execution was of such an order 
that the price was put at 20 cents a copy and $2 a year. Mr. 
Charles EK. Nixon was the editor. While the main office of the 
Muse Publishing Co. was in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
the periodical advertised New York, Boston, and Paris offices. 
The \Juse, as such, appears to have been more than a dream for 
three months. The last number filed was that of April, 1903. 
On the cover of this number a female figure, in pictorial bas- 
relief, hovered over the following statement: “The Muse, a Con- 
solidation of The Philharmonic, Werner's Magazine of Expres- 
sion and Literature, Music and Four O'Clock.” Philharmonic 
was begun in January, 1901. In 1903 the name Muse was 
chosen. Werner's Magazine was absorbed in February, 1903. 
and Four O’Clock in March. But despite its varied strands of 
publishing poesy, the A/use ceased. 

“The Princess, robed in modest violet (ink), greets you, 
gentle reader, in the charming month of April that poetic natures 
love, and on the threshold of a century destined to be the most 
wonderful in the world’s progress.” So an introduction to No. 
1, of a magazine appearing in 1901, and now on file in the Chi- 
cago Historical Society’s museum, began. It continued in part: 

Representative of the highest ideals as embraced in “Fine Arts,” synon- 
ymous with Literature, Sculpture, Painting, Architecture, Music, Drama and 
Handicraft, The Princess will endeavor to p'ease the cosmopolitan taste of a 
public broad and progressive, by means of short stories, special articles, timely 
and novel, signed by talented writers, with illustrations by capable artists 
and snap shots of human interest. 

This gently zsthetic promise was carried out, but the delicately 
tinted magazine withered and died in December, 1902. _ Inci- 


dentally the periodical was used to announce that the “time was 
at hand for bookings” with the Princess Lecture, Lyric, and Dra- 
matic Bureau, of which Giselle D’Unger, the publisher, was 


proprietor. 

Ephemeral bibelots, for which there was a craze in the early 
nineties, have appeared sporadically since then. The phenomenon 
of the budding of short-lived periodicals of this type, and other 
varieties, is so constant and general that since January, 1go1, the 
Bulletin of Bibliography, Boston, has maintained a department 
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headed “Births and Deaths.’ In this record there have appeared 
the names of several publications attempted at Chicago in the 
present decade. 

The little magazine glinting most of the literati’s cleverness 
launched at Chicago in the last few years was the Bachelor Book. 
Some “bachelor girls’ —Page Waller Sampson and Marion Thor- 
ton Egbert—created it. In the story of the Bachelor Book, pub- 
lished in the Blue Sky Magazine, January, 1902, Thomas Wood 
Stevens, of the Blue Sky Press, at which it was printed, says of 
it: “The Bachelor in his real life was dainty, unthrift, ready of 
purse, and blade, a beau.”’ Its contents were essentally the “non- 
essential,”” “meteoric tinsel.’’ William Ellis, philosophically 
inclined, and bent on converting the Bachelor Book into a young 
men’s home journal, acquired it after eight appearances, took it 


‘ 


to Wausau, Wis., and brought out a ninth number, which was “a 


ponderous corpse in a green cloak.” 


At Evanston, the so-called classic suburb, three clever bibelots 
were published briefly by Mr. William S. Lord. One was Noon, 
appearing monthly from October, 1900, to October, 1902, and 
containing in its October, 1901, number a collection of “the best 
nonsense verse,’’ chosen by Josephine Dodge Daskam. Another 
was the Book-Booster, “a periodical of puff,” of which there was 
one number, December, 1901. The third was the Bilioustine, ‘‘a 
periodical of knock,” two numbers, May, 1g01, and October. 
1901. Its contents were written by B. L. Taylor, now connected 
with Puck, and reproduced from the Chicago Daily Tribune. They 
were exclusively satire directed at Elbert Hubbard’s Philistine. 

Other bibelots, since dead, were: the Goose Quill, “an Anglo- 
American magazine,” February, 1900, to February, 1903: the 
Jester, January, 1901; Two Penny Classics, April, 1901; the Yel- 
low Dog, “a monthly short-story magazine,” April, 1901: /tems, 
“the twentieth-century pocket journal,” a weekly, March, 17, 
1902; and the Gauntlet, “a magazine for the honest,’’ March, 
1903. 

Two little periodicals, started recently, have not yet passed 
away. One, the Pageant, was begun in June, 1905, and is pub- 
lished by A. L. Langworthy, the craftsman now at the head of 
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the Blue Sky Press. It contains reprints of archaic literature. 
The other is the O. P. Magazine—a minute monstrosity, which 
appeared first July 1, 1905. ‘The title is explained as follows: 
“The Orinthorhynchus Paradoxus is the most different of ani- 
mals. This magazine is the most different of magazines. Hence 
its name.” 

In the list of extant periodicals begun since 1900 is one of the 
type in which home study is popularized by means of the literary 
flavor and illustrations. This is the People’s Magazine and Home 
University, published at Oak Park, a suburb of Chcago. The 
publishers designate themselves as “The Home University Asso- 
ciation.”” Inexpensive reprints of classic fiction and poetry, and 
studies in literature, are the leading features of this journal, 
which was started in 1901. Its circulation is chiefly in country 
towns. 

A boy’s story paper, the Star Monthly, started in 1894 and 
now very prosperous, has a circulation of 150,000. It is filled for 
the most part with stories of adventure, and in literary quality 
grades between theYouth’s Companion of Boston and the “nickle 
library thrillers.” It appears in small journal form, and bound. 
the cover design usually suggesting active boy life. It is pub- 
lished by the Hunter Publishing Co., at Oak Park, the home of 
Colonel Hunter, secretary of the W. D. Boyce Co., Chicago, pub- 
lishers of money-making “family-story” periodicals. Its large 
advertising patronage is mainly of the mail-order variety. 

Among the prosperous current publications issued from Chi- 
cago are many “family-story” journals, begun in the nineties and 
1900's, as well as the Chicago Ledger, established in the seventies, 
and others established in past decades and already mentioned. 
They have enormous circulations. Some of the typical periodicals 
of this class as the Household Guest, begun in 1891, circulation at 
present, 250,000: Homefolks, 1896, 300,000; Facts and Fiction, 
1896, 78,000; the Homemaker, 1903, with which is consolidated 
Information, 1904, 150,000; and Home Life, begun at Cairo and 
Pontiac, Mich., 1892, moved to Chicago, 1900, 300,000. All told, 
at least nineteen of the family-story genus were begun in the 
nineties, and six in the present decade. Only a few have failed, 
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though many have been merged with others, some published 
elsewhere. Among such was Conkey's Home Journal, which was 
run for a year in 1897, as the American Home Journal, then taken 
over by the large printing firm of W. B. Conkey & Co., and 
ostensibly published for the so-called American Musical Associa- 
tion. A collection of early numbers at the Chicago Historical 
Society library shows it was at first a rather high-grade mail- 
order paper in contents, but it became one of the ordinary kind, 
secured a circulation of 200,000, and in 1905 was merged in the 
Woman's Magazine, of St. Louis, which at ten cents a year has 
the biggest mail-order circulation in the country—1,592,000. 
The price of most of the Chicago “family story’ monthlies is 
fifty cents a year, and at that their lists are large enough. 
Chicago readers, including the poorer people, never see them. 
They circulate in the country. Because of pressure from the 
Post-Office Department, their literary quality has recently been 
raised a notch. For instance, Mr. Howard 1. Shaw, editor of 
Home Life, has published some of “The Final Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,” by Sir A. Conan Doyle, in his paper. But 
it is the advertising columns that are read most faithfully by the 
country people. In them every kind of goods, from buggies to 
hairpins, is described, in advertisements for mail-order concerns 
large and small. These are goods to be purchased on orders by 


mail. Because of Chicago’s advantages as a distributing center, the 


city has become a center for mail-order houses. In the last twelve 


years, particularly, several of these houses have built up an 
enormous business along the lines laid out by Montgomery Ward 
& Co. For example, Sears, Roebuck & Co. have gone to the front 
with a plant covering two square blocks. These houses do but 
little business in the South, because the colored people and 
“crackers” are negligent about paying. The bulk of mail-order 
sales are in the Middle West. The bulk of mail-order paper cir- 
culation is in the same territory. Mr. Shaw says that for country 
people who cannot get to the city for shopping. the advertising 
columns of mail-order papers, and the catalogues of mail-order 
firms, are almost literally department stores in which wares are 
spread out before them. With Chicago’s development as a mail- 
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order house center, the city has also achieved the doubtful honor 
of becoming a leading “family-story”’ paper center. Such papers 
are almost a caricature of the commercialization of the literary 
interest. 
VI. SUMMARY OF GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, INCLUDING STA- 

rISTICS OF THE PERIODICALS 

“If so soon I was done for 

I wonder what 1 was begun for.” 

—O'd Rhyme. 

The deductions from the facts collected for these papers have 
been stated and discussed in generalizations interspersed through 
the series of stories of the efforts to establish the various literary 
periodicals of Chicago. Some answers to the questions put at the 
outset have been presented. A summary of the conclusions which 
stand out most conspicuously is offered in the following 
paragraphs. 

FROM THE STATISTICS 

1. There has been a constant manifestation of the general 
esthetic interest, on its creative side, in the up-springing of liter- 
ary magazines and periodicals at Chicago in every stage of tlie 
city’s history. All told, 306 periodicals with some sort of literary 
interest dominant in their pages have been attempted. The 
following table shows the constancy of the phenomenon : 


Decadal Period of Origin 


Forties and fifties (prairie days to panic) . 
Sixties to fire (to 1871 inclusive) 
Seventies (after the fire) 

Eighties 

Nineties 

1900 to 1906 


fotal 


2. In character, these periodicals, broadly classed as literary, 
are of fifteen types, ranging from the genuinely literary, with 
chief interest in form according to the standard derived from 


classic literature, down to the “family-story” paper, with rather 


crude expression of the mere interest in story. The “western” 
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interest, or some modification of it, is common to all, this being 
the general variation in the universal literary interest here. The 
following statistical table, for which classifications are necessarily 
more or less arbitrary, indicates the variety : 


DECADE OF ORIGIN 


Per cent. of 


Ninetics 


Literary 
Literary—miscellany 
Literary—information. 
Literary—news 
Literary—fashions 
Literary—soci ty 
Juvenile literatur 
Juvenile-family story 
Family story 
Illustrated 
Fine arts. 
Humor 
Quaint literature 
Literary criticism 2 
Literature of sport I 
Net total 46 47 
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* Five per cent. illustrations sole esthetic characteristic 


In the character given by form of make-up and _ bindin; 
variety is also shown: 


Fire (incl. 
atter Fire 


Sixties to 
1871) 

| Seventies 
| Eighties 
Nineties 


Magazine 
Journal 
Newspaper 
Bibelot 
Pamphlet 
Unknown 
Duplicates 
Net total a 46 47 


Sixty-eight per cent. of the total were monthly magazines and 
periodicals. The periodicity of the total list is shown in the 
following tabulation : 
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3 
| 1 | & | @ = = a 
Quarterly. I 3 I r | I I 8 | 0.03 : 
Monthly . | 14 33 | 27 41 56 38 209 68 : 
Weekly. 10 12 | 17 25 | 9 8 81 2¢ f 
Daily... . I | I 
Duplicates . |} 2 5 | 13 04 
47 | 68 | 7o | 48 306 1.00 


Net total | 27 46 


3. The duration of most of the periodicals has been brief. The 
great majority were ephemerals. About one-half (49 per cent.) 
of the 306 lived but a year or less. Many of the 103 which are 
listed below as appearing for less than a year probably came out 
only once—just enough to get into a the “newspaper directories.” 
There is definite information that 9 never had more than a No. 
1. Nearly three-fourths (72 per cent.) survived less than five 
years. Of all those started, 270, or 88 per cent., have ceased pub- 
lication. Of the 36 extant, 15 have been established since January, 
1900. Among those which are still published, 11 are “mail- 
order” or “family-story” periodicals. The only high-grade maga- 
zine which has had a long career and still survives is a journal 
of literary criticism, the Dial. The following statistics are 


offered : 
DURATION (BY DECADAL PERIODS OF ORIGIN ) 
Forties and fifties 2 I I 7 
Sixties to fire (incl. | | } 

1871).. 10 7 3 2 3 I | I I 2 2 
Seventies after fire...| 8 | 10; 8/ 2} ©] I I 2 I 8 || 47 
Eighties 19 7 9 5 3 2 2} I 2 4 68 
Nineties . . . 17 | Io 3 9 2 2 2 | 4 2 3 I 7° 
1900 to date. 27 6 6 2 3 4 Pr 1 

Total .. 103 | 45 | 34 | 26 | 16} 25 5 6 s| 8 3 4 I 4 2 4/15 of 
Per cent. 1.3% 1o |.08 |.05 |.08 |.02 |.02 |.02 |.03 or or ol OI |.05 


* Those over 15 years: 16 years, 1; 17, 1; 18, 1; 10, 2; 20, 2; 23, 2; 26, 1: 31, 2; 33. 1; 36,1; 64, 1 
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FROM THE HISTORY 

1. Origins.—The detailed stories of the typical attempts to 
found literary periodicals in Chicago show the ever constant 
importance of the individual element, the distinctly personal 
factor. The most tangible element in the origin of the majority 
is the ambition of authors, amateur literati, and young news- 
paper men to establish personal organs for their genius. Many 
are merely significant of the “individual itch to write in an ‘age 
of print.’”” But social factors have been constantly manifest, as 
repeatedly indicated in the comments offered throughout the 
papers here submitted. The periodicals have been attempted in 
response to more or less intangible stimulus of environment. The 
physical environment called, for example, in the pioneer days, for 
prairie periodicals, and in World’s Fair days for pictorial period- 
icals. The spritual environment, more complex and difficult to 
see, has had a greater influence on the origin of magazines. 
The changing, growing character of the local social environment 
has been reflected in the typical periodical attempts of each decade. 
Through them all there has been the clearly voiced social demand : 
“Why can we not have a truly western literary magazine in Chi- 
cago?’ With changes of emphasis in the western interest, Chi- 
cago, successively as pioneer western town, as phcenix city, as 
market metropolis, as world’s historic exposition city, and as a 
center of inner cosmopolitanism, has been reflected in the repeated 
efforts to start new magazines with new characteristics. The 
city’s centripetal power as a metropolis has drawn literary men 
and periodicals. The growth and prospective increase in both 
population and culture in the upper Mississippi Valley, the terri- 
tory which is the immediate sphere of Chicago’s metropolitan 
influence, have stimulated corresponding increase in efforts to 
found magazines in Chicago. The gradual tightening of the 
strings of the national and world-wide social environments of 
Chicago has constantly quickened the stimuli from older centers 
leading to imitation and adaptation in the undertaking of Chicago 
periodicals. 

2. Struggles for permanence. 
in the attempts to make these periodicals enduring has brought 


Attention to the steps taken 
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namely, the interrelation 
of interests. In sociological analysis the various interests have 
been marked off sharply, notably by Dr. Albion W. Small, as the 


out one social fact more than any other 


sixfold interests—those of health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, 
beauty. and rightness. But in the satisfaction of any one set of 
these six fundamental desires on the part of human beings in asso- 
ciation, the interdependence of interests is essential. The history 
of Chicago periodica!s, at least, shows that the literary phase of 
the zsthetic interest will not work out, to the satisfaction point, 
in a vacuum. The expression of the creative literary interest 
through periodicals is necessarily social. The process is not 
merely that of writers getting their literary forms printed for 
their own gratification, but it is getting them printed for the satis- 
faction of the desires of readers, the social group appealed to by 
the publisher. Hence the standing opinion, or taste, of a large 
body of people is a controlling factor. The author or literary 
publisher, like the leader of political opinion, can neither lag 
behind nor yet run too far ahead of his public. Still more to the 
point, successful and continuous display of the art of letters 
through periodicals has to depend on the business, or wealth- 
interest activities—a rather materialistic fact which literary artists 
attempting periodicals in Chicago have found repulsive, but a 
fact none the less. Satisfaction of the taste for literary goods has 
been shown to be dependent on methods of satisfying taste for 
material goods much advertised. The extreme extension of the 
dependence of interests has been shown in at least fifteen 
instances, where the literary publishing interest has originated in, 
or been built up on, an agency for the satisfaction of some other 
phase of the literary interest, or some interest altogether foreign 
to the zwsthetic interest. For a general term to characterize such 
activities, a word has been here adapted and used repeatedly. It is 
the term “engraftment.” It connotes nothing necessarily invidi- 
ous like the epithet “graft,” current in political writing. It is 
possible that in descriptions of the general interrelations of in- 
terests in the social process, outside the comparatively narrow 
field of literary periodical-publishing, a general and constant phe- 
nomenon would be accurately characterized by the term “engraft- 


ment.” 
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3. Measures of success attained.—One result of the long 
series of periodicals in Chicago has been the recording, in decade 
after decade, of the literature of locality. This was notably true 
of the periodicals in the early decades, when a larger percentage 
of the total was of the purely literary type. The success of the 
Lakeside Monthly, in literary quality, was the result of conspicu- 
ous ability by its editer and publisher, and to a degree other such 
personal achievements have been realized. Also authors and illus- 
trators have been discovered through many of the short-lived 
magazines of Chicago. But for an effort at periodical producing 
to be a genuine success, a long duration is essential, because of the 
enduring desire for satisfaction of the literary interest on the 
part of readers. Those Chicago periodicals which have enjoyed 
a degree of permanence have been conducted by publishers who 
paid attention primarily to the business of publishing according 
to the principles of trade. The lowest order of periodical that is 


literary, broadly speaking—the “family-story” or “mail-order” 
paper—has had the most enduring success of all attempted in 
Chicago. The current popular magazines have become established 
as commercial enterprises. The permanence of the Red Book 
seems assured because, with an effective appeal to the popular 
interest in the short story, it is engrafted on a wealthy firm's 
interests in other lines. The continuance of the IVorld To-Day 
is predicted because its presentation of an zxstheticized knowledge- 
interest, looked at from the point of view of cosmopolitan western- 
ism, is popular, and because the magazine is published on a busi- 
ness basis. In attention to business, account is taken of competi 
tion with the magazines published elsewhere. The limitations of 
the western field are realized, and it is recognized that, since two- 
thirds of the reading done in the country is by people east of 
Ohio, magazines published at New York, the developed publishing 
center of the country, will easily lead there, and, since New York 
is the metropolis of the nation, will indefinitely have a wide fol- 
lowing in all sections of the national market. 

4. The many failures.—The most general cause for the short- 
ness of life for the great majority of the periodicals attempted in 
Chicago has been disregard of their commercialization. In detail, 
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the reason why so many have been ephemerals is that they were 
merely outbursts showing personal aspirations of ambitious 
writers—this being conspicuously so with the bibelots. Further, 
the degree of potency in the sentimental demand of western 
people for a western magazine—an often expressed demand whose 
validity is diminishing with the closer contacts of the nation—has 
been constantly overestimated. Incidentally, business mal- 
practice, in converting magazines that started out with dignity 
and promise into “write-up” sheets, has caused some failures. 
These are some of the reasons why Chicago is sometimes called 
“the graveyard of magazines.” 

In fine, the history of efforts to establish various kinds of 
magazines, or “storehouses” of literature, and literary periodicals 
in Chicago up to 1906 indicates that, for the successful socializa- 
tion of the literary phase of the zesthetic interest through periodi- 
cals, the material interest must first be assured. This implies 
that, if taste in reading is to be elevated, the points of attack are 
in the educational channels, through which a demand for period- 
icals of genuine literary merit can be made so widespread and 
strong as to make possible their continuous publishing as a 
profitable or at least self-supporting business. 
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La Sociologia: Cardcter cientifico de su Ensenanza. 

The above is the title of a notable address delivered by Sr. 

| Ernesto Quesada, April 1, 1905, on the occasion of his installation as 
titled professor of the Department of Sociology, established in 1898, 
in the University of Buenos Aires. The address is republished from 
Vol. III of the Review of said university, and is supplied with notes 
and notices showing the extensive literary activity of the author 
during the last thirty years. 

At the time of Professor Quesada’s appointment the outgoing 
dean of the faculty had declared, on a solemn academic occasion, 
that sociology, far from being a science, was little more than empty 
verbiage ; that the domain of science is one in which there live only 
established truths and laws; that if twenty professors, all familiar 
with the work of modern sociologists, were assigned the task of pre- 
paring a program for its study, they would prepare twenty different 
programs, each in keeping with the individual spirit of its author. 
At the same time, twenty professors of geometry would never dare 
to meddle with the known properties of the hypothenuse. In short, 
sociology has no such claims to be called a science as algebra or 
mechanics have. 

This statement, coming from the source it did, made it all the 
more necessary for the chosen leader in this study to define and 
justify his position, to point out the problems to be solved, and the 
method to be followed in their solution. His argument is 
substantially as follows: 

Every theory derived from incomplete data must be imperfect; but this is 
no reason for rejecting it, any more than the tailor should cast aside a 
garment, that he is making to measure, because it does not exact!y fit at the 
first trial. The ex-dean invokes the sciences, and Dr. Quesada proves him 
wrong from those very sciences. 

The progress of the physico-natural sciences is due to the verifiable and 
verified hypotheses, one giving rise to another and this to still another, till at 
last the true solution is found. The old geocentric system and its immense 
service to the advancement of astronomy, Newton’s corpuscular theory of light, 
the wave theory, all clearly prove this. Moreover, scientific errors often lead 
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to scientific truth; hence there is no so-called intangible region of truths and 
laws, that have been proved, as the ex-dean claims; for the sciences are ever 
developing, ever changing. This being so, their laws must do likewise. This 
is clearly confirmed by the mathematical and exact sciences. The doctor 
prefers to cite astronomy as an example, because, like sociology, it is incapa- 
ble of experimenting and relies solely on observation and induction, whereas 
mathematical sciences can and do experiment; but not even they can boast 
of a region of absolute truths, because they, too, are undergoing changes, the 
latest being the addition of the dimension nm in geometry. 

It is also confirmed by rational mechanics, with its real and virtual move- 
ments. The study of the former, which are actually produced, is descriptive; 
that of the latter, which may be produced in certain hypotheses, essentially 
theoretical. Here abstraction is carried to the extreme, whereas applied 
mechanics is less abstract and considers other properties of bodies. Where, 
then, is the antithesis between the sciences and sociology? The latter studies 
its phenomena in the same way as the former study theirs. The question 
rests exclusively on the method, because, in the exact sciences, we can experi- 
ment, but in sociology we cannot. There is no philosophic difference between 
the mathematical and the sociological method. Geometry and astronomy 


began in a small way. So does sociology, by beginning with the simple social 


phenomena—the family, the state, etc. But the classification in sociology 


will be much more difficult than in mathematics, and not any easier than in 
botany or in zodlogy; for these are still classifying and forming new 
branches: vegetable and animal physiology, respectively. It must, however, 
be remembered that the essence of a science does not lie in its method, but 
in its laws, which are the results of the method. 

The mission of sociology is to synthetize the social phenomena into one 
whole, and thus formulate laws of the orientation of its different phases. The 
universe is developing aecording to regular laws; so, by knowing the past, 
we can foresee the future. All the phenomena were at first recorded in 
history. Subsequently each science selected its own proper phenomena, leav- 
ing the rest. Sociology, the last to spring forth, has a!l the experience of the 
other sciences, and will, accordingly, make giant strides. Its object is to give 
an account of man’s social life, be it in the family or in the state, explaining 
the bonds of union between them, their contact and reciprocal actions. How it 
should study these phenomena belongs entirely to its methodology. 

he mind must, perforce, separate a phenomenon into its parts and study 
these successively to get a synthetic concept of it. Therefore the various 
studies are independent, though their results may be studied by sociology. 
The individual sciences treat of the social facts according to their aspects 
Sociology does not antagonize them, but presupposes and synthetizes them, 
leaving to each its own raison d’étre and original field of investigation. There- 
fore there is no antithesis between the physico-natural and the social and 
philosophical. The former are facts, studied by the intelligence of the latter, 
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and the origin of a certain class of these facts is even found in the psycho- 
logical element of the latter, the one being as real as the other 

The definition which sociology imposes upon itself therefore is, the inves- 
tigation of social life in the light of philosophy; and if it is desired to make 
the definition more precise, it is sufficient to say that it proposes to itself the 
investigation of the natural actions and reactions of human masses in their 
relational life and under the influence of their common existence. Such a 
mission of sociology permits one to see how, as a consequence of its doctrinal 
character, it exerts its practical influence in social politics and in a solution of 
the problems which must occupy the attention of statisticians. This practical 
importance of the new science is that which imparts to its study the most 
flattering hopes that its influence in social politics will be as decisive and 
fundamental in the technical working out of the world’s civilization as natura! 
sciences have been in the discovery of great forces 

The social sciences collect the material, and sociology, their crowning 
point, shows them how to investigate the details. The latter is the old social 
science, corrected and purified, having adopted the a posteriori processes 
instead of the a priori. The reasons why it has been transformed before the 
natural sciences are: (1) the latter deal without the will, the former has to 
take it into consideration; (2) the latter show the how only, the former 
shows also the why; (3) in the latter the process is objective, in the former, 
subjective; (4) in the latter a phenomenon can be repeated in the form of an 
experiment, in the former, not. Hence the application of the inductive method 
in sociology presents greater difficulties, but, for that very reason, the 
sociological laws are by far more discriminating. Yet sociology is a perfect 
science, because (1) it determines facts that serve as a basis for induction; 
(2) it verifies them; (3) it induces general rules, and (4) it proves these 
rules by experience, using the inductive method, and, therefore, conforms to 
the exigencies of logic. 

Dr. Quesada then takes up the objection, that sociology has no true laws, 
because those that it has admit of exceptions, and laws with exceptions are 
not laws as such. This he cleverly refutes by ethics, and by the fact that 
scientific investigation is itse!f a sort of legislative process; but, as sciences 
are always developing, their laws must also develop, and therefore change. 
Besides, the apparent exceptions to laws are not always exceptions as such, 
but interferences of various laws: e. g., the real movement of the moon is the 
result of the interference of the centrifugal movement with the centripetal 
Che former can not, therefore, be said to be an exception to the latter. 

Some have objected to the name of sociology, but it would be a loss of 
time to argue this, when we are to study, not the mere name, but the phe 
nomena. While constituting the definitive synthesis of all social sciences, 
sociology animates them, enlightens them, and gives them new life. It is 


perhaps the noblest of the philosophic sciences also, by its mode of investiga- 
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tion, its classification, its regularity, the infinite number of problems, that 
are of vital interest to civilization and the community; the influence of the 
will on the social development, the antithesis between individualism and 
socialism. No society exists independent of the individual forces. This 
doctrine is as old as philosophy itself, being the very essence of nominalism 
and realism. The solution of the social question depends on the sociological 
orientation and on the laws that may be formulated in regard to human 
development, so that all the members of the society may move in a satisfactory 
equilibrium. 

This study is vast and of greater transcendency than any other science. 
The principal thing is the social phenomenon, the political form and legisla- 
tion being but secondary. Sociology works on the data acccumulated by all 
the other sciences and is the center toward which they tend. Even if it and 
the other sociological sciences are not sciences as such, the importance of their 
study here in democratic America, where every citizen has a voice in the 
government by voting or even governing, is evident. Therefore, their teach- 


ing is equally important. 

Here Dr. Quesada strikes his only discordant note, when he advises his 
hearers to oppose “the universal principle of the division of labor, which tends 
to specialize all the principal and secondary ramifications of human activity.” 
He seems to ignore the fact, borne out by statistics, that the truly wonderfu 
progress made in the arts as well as in the sciences, is due to this very division 


and specializing. 

The other sciences, he continues, were no more in their ear!y stages than 
our science is now, and it, like those others, will soon be recognized as a 
principal study. 

He concludes by mapping out his program for the study of this science, 
according to the divisions into which it naturally falls: its history, its doctrine, 
and finally its application to the social problems of America, the social process 
being the continual advancement, which the development, correlation and 
satisfaction of the interests of health, wealth, sociability. learning, beauty, 
and rectitude exact. 

Dr. Ernesto Quesada’s views are sound, his logic strict and irre- 
futable, his exposition concise, clear and masterly, and the University 
of Buenos Aires is certainly to be congratulated on having secured 
so able and so enthusiastic a defender of the science of sociology. 

A. J. STEELMAN 

ILL. 


Sociology and Social Progress: A Hand-book for Students of 
Sociology. By Tuomas Nrxon Carver. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1906. Pp. iv+810. 

A book on sociology compiled and introduced by a professor of 
political economy would be noteworthy, even if it did not omit all 
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mention of men like Ratzenhofer, Simmel, Giddings, Small, and 
Cooley, merely refer incidentally to Ross, and give considerable 
space to Kidd, Drummond, and Nordau. The volume belongs to 
the valuable series of “Selections and Documents in Economics” 
designed to make easily available for college classes well-chosen 
collateral references. The general purpose is admirable, and Pro- 
fessor Carver's book will be welcomed by sociologists as a distinct 
enlargement of library facilities. 

It is only fair to judge a piece of work like this by the criteria 
which the author himself sets up. The compiler disavows any 
attempt to make the selections an expression of his own views, or 
to assume responsibility for the soundness and accuracy of the ideas 
presented. “The fact that a passage has proved brilliantly sug- 
gestive and provocative of serious inquiry has, in several cases, been 
the chief reason for including it.” It would be easy to raise ques- 
tions as to why this passage or that was given a place to the exclu- 
sion of another, but in the circumstances any considerable criticism 
of this sort would be captious. As a whole the selections made by 
Professor Carver will be accepted by any judicial mind as informing, 
suggestive, and stimulating to students of the social processes. 

3ut the compiler, however unobtrusive his service, does not whol- 
ly conceal his own working theories. In introduction, notes, and 
grouping of materials the personal philosophy is revealed. Professor 
Carver frankly owns to having little interest in the formalities of 
sociology. He is inclined to the belief that economists, biologists, 
philosophers, and moralists have done more for social science than 
many of the professed sociologists who “have been largely concerned 
with matters more formal than vitai.” Hence, one is not surprised 
to learn that the brightest hope for sociology lies in the extension 
of the methods of political economy into the wider field of the 
general social process. But the author makes it quite clear that the 
economists must not attempt to interpret social phenomena wholly 
in terms of economic motives and industrial activities—an error into 
which Loria Seligman, and others seem to have fallen. The essen- 
tial nature of the economic method is said to be the analysis of exist- 
ing phenomena and the tracing of their causal connections, although 
why this universal scientific procedure should have an exclusively 
economic label is not made convincingly clear. 

Professor Carver makes much of the thesis that “every great 
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historical epoch and every variety of social organization must 
be explained on the basis of factors and forces now at work, and 
which the student may study at first hand.” Thus he raises the old 
question as to whether we interpret the present in terms of the 
past or vice versa. Of course, the two procedures are reciprocal 
and supplementary. The mind shuttles back and forth, reading 
today’s motives and activities into the concrete situations of histori- 
cal epochs, thence returning to find new meaning in contemporary 
life. But Professor Carver is right in insisting that the starting- 
point is the present, with its vivid impressions of the actual forces at 
work. In this he recognizes the contention of all sociologists, be 
they never so “formal,” that sociology must study the underlying 
principles of human association, which may then be read into con- 
crete social situations past or present. The author expresses the 
idea by asserting that the relation of sociology to history is like that 
of biology to paleontology. 

Again, sociology must be teleological, although Professor Carver 
is careful to avoid a term so methodological. “Social improvement,” 
he says, “is the only worthy aim of the student.” Technically, it is 
true, progress ought not to be defined anthropocentrically, but even 
if Spencer’s law be accepted, this actually resolves itself into “adapta- 
tion,” which in the long run is coincident with well-being. Thus 
runs the argument that identifies sociology with the study of the 
processes by which society is passively and actively adapted to its 
life-conditions ; i. e., by which progressive well-being is attained. 

Progress, then, is the clue to the classification of the selections in 
this compilation. Part I, “The Nature, Scope, and Method of Soci- 
ology,” includes readings from Comte and Stuckenberg; Part II, 
“Sociology as a Study of Social Progress,” offers selections by 
Comte, Ward, Patten, and Edward Van Dyke Robinson; Part III, 
dealing with “The Factors of Social Progress,” falls into four 
subdivisions: (A) “Physical and Biological,” (B) “Psychical,” (C) 
“Social and Economic,” (D) “Political and Legal.” It seems 
unfortunate that-under A a hundred pages should be given to 
Buckle, when an extract from Demolin’s Social Geography or from 
Professor Shaler’s Nature and Man in America, or Miss Semple’s 
recent volume, would have been so “brilliantly suggestive.” Nor can 
one refrain from saying that James, Ross, and Cooley could offer 
illuminating material under both B and C. It is hard to understand 
Professor Carver's slighting of the “conflict” or “struggle’’ school. 
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True, the selections from Lapouge, Ripley, and Pearson involve 
certain kinds of social selection, but surely Gumplowicz, Novicow, 
Ratzenhofer, have weighty things to say about the “social and 
economic” factors of progress. 

Professor Carver in his introduction deplores the fact that 
sociologists have practically neglected the tendency of social groups 
to “make believe” that useful but repulsive things like war and 
labor are really glorious ,and dignified. Can it be that he has for- 
gotten Ross’s Social Control—e. g., the chapters on “Personal 
Ideals,” “Illusion,” and “Social. Valuations,’ which deal with this 
very thesis—which is, by the way, fast becoming a commonplace of 
group psychology? It is hard to suppress the conviction that Pro- 
fessor Carver has neglected a little the social psychology of Lewes, 
James, Tarde, Baldwin, Ross, Cooley, et al; which seems just now 
one of the most promising fields of sociological study. To point out 
that some of the selections might be quite as plausibly classified under 
one division as under another—e. g., Godkin’s Talk and Bagehot's 


As 


e of Discussion are as much “social” as political’—is simply 
to emphasize the fact that all classification is more or less arbitrary. 
Sociologists will welcome Sociology and Social Progress in their 
libraries and classrooms, and they will greet its compiler as a fellow- 
sociologist who, in spite of a reluctance to speak the language of the 
guild, gives promise of making sound and sane contributions to a 
science in the making. 
GEoRGE E. VINCEN1 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Gabriel Tarde: An Essay in Sociological Theory. By MicHaAEL 
M. Davis, Jr. Submitted in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty 
of Political Science, Columbia University: New York, 1906. 


Pp. 117. 

Three notable merits are evident in this monograph. It is, first, 
a piece of clean critical workmanship. It is, second, an assuring 
sign that the threatened Tardean obsession is no longer a menace 
to the immediate progress of sociology. It is, third, a gratifying 
evidence that sociological thought is passing out of its provincial 
stage and accumulating a body of common tradition. 

Mr. Davis shows no symptoms of timidity in analyzing M.Tarde’s 
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system. His judgments are steadily objective. There is no lack of 
confidence in the conclusion that Tarde has overworked a factor 


among social influences when he attempts to make that element the 


essential social principle. At the same time, Mr. Davis seems to me 
to have expressed himself somewhat too leniently. His evident 
respect for the author, and his admiration for certain phases of his 
work, lead him almost to discount the faults which he exposes. 
There is fine courtesy, but to my mind a slight defect of scientific 
rigor, in partially disguising the results of the inquiry under the 
obiter dictum: ‘Tarde’s books are always good reading ; their style 
makes them works of literature as few scientific books can be” 
(p. 102). The essential question is: Did Tarde carry the strategic 
position in sociology which was his objective point? Mr. Davis 
finds that he did not. He should have said so with less reserve. 
Whether a “scientific’”’ book that is not scientific enough to sustain 
its own thesis can still be good literature, is a question upon which 
sociologists are not bound to commit themselves. There should, at 
all events, be no uncertain sound in their verdict that such a book is 
not good science. 

Mr. Davis is to be congratulated upon the catholicity of his dis- 
cussion. While it is easy to read between the lines immediate in- 
fluences of the particular university in which he worked, it is credible 
both to him and to his preceptors that there is nothing in the mono- 
graph which the author might not have written from the view-point 
of Paris or Berlin. I believe this is a symptom, not merely of the 
breadth of a single writer or of one university, but of progressing 
maturity in sociology. There has been an outgrowing of the 
bizarre and the provincial. Students now find that sociological 
thought moves within certain established lines of consensus. The 
last eight pages of Mr. Davis’ paper could not have been written 
a dozen years ago. They contain insight that had not then been 
focalized. The writer’s conclusions are expressed in terms of 
judgments now rather generally accepted among sociologists about 
relations which not long ago were much more vaguely apprehended. 
It is a pleasure for older sociologists to welcome into their ranks 
recruits so well equipped to continue the campaign. 

AcBion W. SMALL 
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The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. By Epwarp 
WESTERMARCK. London: Macmillan & Co. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I, 1906. Pp. xxi+716. 

Westermarck and two of his associates at the University of Fin- 
land have already produced three very notable contributions to the 
history of early society. Indeed, I think it may be fairly said that 
Wallaschek’s Primitive Music, Hirn’s Origins of Art, and Wester- 
marck’s History of Human Marriage are the best studies of primi- 
tive society yet produced in the particular lines which they represent. 
It would almost seem that the Finns, like the Germans after the bat- 
tle of Jena, have been stimulated by political misfortune to turn their 
attention to scholarship and to become great in the field of scientific 
research. 

Westermarck is certainly a model of scholarship in the thorough- 
going away in which he goes about the assembling of his materials, 
and the fairness and clearness with which he handles them. His 
earlier work on marriage represented an astonishing amount of 
study and dogged patience, together with a notable boldness and 
naiveté in his generalizations. The present volume has all these char- 
acteristics and at the same time bids fair to be a sounder volume 
than its predecessor—if, indeed, it is safe to make any prediction 
on the basis of the first volume. For the subject of marriage is 
perhaps the most obscure and difficult which the student of early 
society has to handle, and Westermarck made some serious errors 
in this field. On the other hand, the history of moral ideas not only 
presents fewer difficulties, and consequently lends itself better to 
Westermarck’s method, but I venture to think that the work of 
Westermarck’s predecessors in this field—particularly Steinmetz’ 
Ethnologische Studien sur Entwickelung der ersten Strafe, and 
Nieboer’s Slavery as an Industrial System—was sounder and more 
scholarly than the work of Westermarck’s predecessors in the field 
of human marriage. 

Westermarck’s great strength, however, consists in his ability 
to assemble materials, and if he has a weakness, it is on the psycho- 
logical side. We shall await with interest, therefore, the appearance 
of the second volume in which doubtless his general conclusions 
will appear, and the work will then be given a more extended notice. 


W. I. Tuomas 
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A Decade of Civic Development. By CHarLes ZUEBLIN. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 200. 12mo. 
Net, $1.25; postpaid, $1.38. 

That “the making of the new city will mean the making of a 
new citizen” is convincingly stated in 4 Decade of Civic Develop- 
ment. Indeed, the quotation may be offered as the keynote of this 
composite picturing of hopeful effort and actual achievement. As 
was the White City of 1893, so is this stimulating volume, “an epi- 
tome of the best we have done, and a prophecy of what we could do, 
if we were content with nothing but the best, and added to individual 
excellence a common purpose.” Possible allies for the common 
good as they may be, yet the view-points of the ‘““muck-raker”’ of cur- 
rent newspaper fame and the seeker after golden news of civic 
accomplishment are as far apart as pole from pole. Mr. Zueblin 
uncovers rich pockets of nuggets and unbroken veins of free gold, 
as well as much admixture of the baser elements of faulty purpose 
and imperfect practice. 

The spirit of prophecy which dominates the book is the more 
assuring because of the clear-cut and satisfying perspective which 
leads from past to present and into future decades. The facts 
recorded are not generally unfaimiliar, but much of their essential 
significance as herein revealed has been hidden by their seemingly 
unrelated nature. The well-founded optimism of the book, the 
attractive record of fact, the revelation of correlation and co-ordina- 
tion, and the fascinating glimpses of realizable possibility give this 
little volume a place of unusual value. 

On replying to the request of a public librarian for the “best 
book to give to an awakening community,” the writer made prompt 
reference to A Decade of Civic Development, and this recommendation 
is now repeated for the sake of the many who “are tired of polluted 
air and water, dirty streets, grimy buildings, and disordered cities,” 
and the lesser number of those who reckon that consideration of the 
physical may well precede the political in the “training of the 
citizen” and the growth of the “new civic spirit” so appealingly set 
forth in this volume. 


E. G. RouTzAHN 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Development of the American Proletariat.—The United States is a 
country especially adapted to the development of capitalism. It is rich in gold, 
in silver, in fertile land, in minerals. It offers to capitalism the weapons with 
which to conquer the world: opportunity for the development of anorganic 
technique and of transportation and commerce, and a market as much more 
important than a European state as the latter is than a medieval city with its 
territory. It is, in short, the ideal land for capitalistic development. 

The people, too, leaving behind them their Old World traditions, were by 
no means opposed to the rise of capitalism. 

For centuries labor was scarce, and therefore dear. This fact compelled 
employers to give particular attention to the use of labor, and to supplant it 
so far as possible, by labor-saving machinery. Thus the necessity for the 
highest technical perfection existed to a greater extent than it could ever do 
in an older country. And then, when the highest economic and _ technical 
organization had been achieved, great crowds of immigrants poured into the 
country—half a million a year for the last decade. And, indeed, nowhere else 
is capitalistic economy (Wirtschaft) so greatly developed as in America. 

Nowhere else is the desire for gain, for the making of money for its own 
sake, so entirely the starting-point and the goal, alike, of all undertakings; 
and in all this, capitalistic interests are served. 

In the amount of accumulated capital the United States is, in spite of 
its proclaimed “youth,” ahead of all other countries. The banking power of 
the United States (capital, surplus profits, deposits, and money in circulation) 
is $13,826,000,000 as compared with $19,781,000,000 for all other countries 
In 1900, $9,831,486,000 was, according to the census, invested in manufactures. 
The concentration of capital has, in fact, reached a degree which Karl Marx, 
in the next to the last chapter of his Capital, has designated as very near to the 
Gétterdimmerung of the capitalistic world. There are, according to Moody 
(The Truth about the Trusts), seven large trusts, whose combined capital 
amounts to $2,662,700,000. These seven trusts, moreover, control 8,664 concerns 
so that the control of $20,379,000,000 is in the hands of a few men. The power 
of money is best seen, perhaps, in the composition of society. There is no 
feudal aristocracy, but in place of it are found the great magnates. The 
growth of capitalism is shown, further, in the growth of trade and com 
merce, at the expense of farming. From 1880 to 1900 the proportion of the 
population of the United States engaged in agriculture sank from 44.3 per cent. 
to 35.7 per cent. (Germany, 36.12 per cent.) ; whereas the proportion engaged 
in trade and commerce rose from 10.8 per cent. to 16.4 per cent. (Germany 11.39 
per cent.). 

The United States is a land of cities—more correctly speaking, of large 
cities. Nearly one-fifth of the total population—18.7 per cent.—live in cities 
of 100,000 or over. This percentage is larger than in any other country in the 
world, with the single exception of England. It is a city-land in a deeper 
sense, too. The European city is usually an organic growth—is only a large 
village. The American city, on the other hand, is an artificial product, which 
knows no organic growth. It is a real “city,” in which, as Ténnies would say, 
all traces of community (Gemeinschaft) have disappeared and pure society 
(Gesellschaft) is crushed. In Europe the city is a reproduction of the 
country, with the character of the country; but in the United States, on the 
contrary, the country is, at bottom, only an urban settlement which is lacking 
in cities. 

A further characteristic of the capitalistic basis of society in the United 
States is the great contrast between wealth and poverty. In 1890 (according to 
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Spahr, Brooks, and Hunter) 54.8 per cent. of the entire private wealth of the 
nation was in the hands of 1 per cent. of the families of the nation, whereas 
50 per cent. had no property. 

There is a peculiar “American spirit” which indicates the high development 
of capitalism in the United States. It is expressed in the tendency to take 
money value as the standard in evaluation of either people or things. The idea 
of purely qualitative value seems to die away; so that there is a lack of 
appreciation of that which is merely beautiful or artistic, which is never 
quantitatively definable, measurable, weighable. In order that a thing may have 
value, under such circumstances, it must be useful and pleasing, or else 
expensive. ‘‘The fifty-thousand dollar Rembrandt,” or “Carnegie’s hundred- 
thousand dollar yacht,” are phrases representing ordinary means of identification. 
With persons it is, naturally, possessions and income that give a basis for 
evaluation—since personal and individual value are overlooked. This tendency 
to replace all ideas of quality by ideas of measurable money value leads to 
overestimation of quantity, as such—‘‘a tendency to mistake bigness for great- 
ness,” as Bryce puts it—an undue regard for size, whether it be expressed in 
the population of a city, the rapidity of an express train, the height of a monu- 
ment, the width of a river, the frequency of suicide, or what not. This “mania 
for bigness” is not attributable to the extent of the country of the modern 
American. The Chinese, the Mongols on the Asiatic highlands, the Indians of 
America do not have it. Their ideas of bigness have cosmic character produced 
by the endless, starry heavens, by the unbounded prairies, and the striking 
feature of these ideas is the immeasurableness represented. Evaluation by 
numerically measurable bigness could not have become imbedded in human 
thought, save by means of money in capitalistic application—not by means of 
money as such, as Simmel erroneously holds. Of course, the great extent of 
American territory has aided this peculiarity; but it was first necessary for the 
numerical sense to be developed. As a result of the valuation of quantity alone 
there must be a comparison of at least two phenomena, in order that the higher 
value may be given to the larger—the successful one. Thus the idea of bigness 
must have, as a concomitant, the high estimation of success. To be suc- 
cessful means to excel others, to be more important, to accomplish more, 
to have more, than others: to be greater. That success will be most highly 
esteemed which may be expressed in figures: money success, riches. This 
sort of estimation is noticeable in the attitude of the American toward sport. 
His sole interest is as to who will win. The tension of this interest is increased 
by betting—which reduces sport to a money basis. 

The ideal of the American is not to live his life beautifully, not to develop 
his personality, but to achieve success. Hence the hurry and unrest, and the 
unscrupulous competition everywhere. This develops a demand for elbow-room 
which is expressed in a laissez-faire doctrine—not because of any abstract 
principle of noninterference held by the framers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but because it is an aid in the struggle for success. 

To be succesful means, to the average American, to be rich. This explains 
why he turns his attention especially to economic interests, rather than to 
political interests, as in Europe—though more in the Romance countries and 
England than in Germany. In no other country in the world are the masses so 
deeply interested if speculation; in no other country have the people enjoyed, 
to such a degree, the fruits of capitalism. 

If it is true, as I myself have always claimed, that modern socialism 
follows «as a natural reaction against capitalism, then the land in which 
capitalism has reached its highest development—the United States—should be 
the classical land of socialism. But it is said, in Germany and in America, by 
socialists as well as by their opponents, that it is a land with no socialism, in 
spite of its highly developed capitalism. There are, however, two socialistic 
parties, which are, moreover, by no means composed of a few disgruntled 
Germans who have no following, as has been claimed. These two parties cast 
403,338 votes at the last presidential election. This means about as many 
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votes, in 1904, aS were cast in Germany in 1878. The number of workmen 
of socialistic tendencies is, however, much greater than the number of votes 
cast, whereas in Germany the opposite is true. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that the statement that the American workman is non-socialistic is, in 
large measure, true. The socialists cast only about 2% per cent. of the total 
number of votes cast for President; and this proportion is inconstant, varying 
from year to year. The organized workmen do, however, undertake to influence 
legislation—developing an Arbeiterpolitik. 

In saying that the American workman is not socialistic | mean that he is 
not a Marxist. The following points will make my meaning plain: (1) The 
American workingman is not dissatified with the existing order of things. “Live 
and let live,” his fundamental maxim, leaves no ground for a “class- 
consciousness” like that of the European workingman. (2) The American 
workman identifies himself with his country and believes in its mission and 
in its greatness. The characteristic Staatsfeindschaft of continental socialism is 
lacking. (3) The American workman is not opposed to the capitalistic system, 
as such. The identity of the interests of capital and labor is brought forward 
by many labor leaders. The workingman himself, moreover, is filled with a 
desire to succeed, and aims to earn as much as he is able. Hence he is willing 
to assume the risk of accident rather than use protective devices which hinder his 
work. For the same reason there is little attempt to restrict output, to object 
to piece-work, or to oppose improvements. This intensity of work is, indeed 
nothing else than an expression of the capitalistic tendency of the workingman 
himself. 

The business spirit governs the workmen even in their organizations. The 
American Federation of Labor, to which more than four-fifths of all the 
organized laborers of the country belong, seeks to monopolize the trades 
included in the organization, without regard for tha proletariat as a whole, nor 
for the lower stratum of unskilled labor. This is the exclusive tendency of 
a guild, and brings about a vertical division of the proletariat, thereby preventing 
its being united in a _ single effective class. The “alliances” between the 
monopolistic trade-union and the monopolistic employer for mutual exploitation 
of the public, show the most notable example of this business policy. These 
trade-unions, being of a piece with capitalism, may well be termed capitalistic 
and set over against the socialistic unions, which though they may suffer in 
point of immediate success, never for a moment lose sight of the class 
movement which is directed against capitalism. 

The American laborer is, to be sure, opposed to the employer as long as 
there is any question as to the conditions of labor; but he is ready to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the bourgeois who will assist him in this struggle 
There is not any specifically proletarian-socialistic consciousness of opposition 
as in Europe. In Germany it is the minority, and surely not the élite, of the 
workmen who work with bourgeois social reformers, whereas the large majority 
of organized labor is in strong class-opposition to all bourgeois “friends.” 
In America the reverse holds. 

it may be said, then, that in the sense of the word as here explained, there 
is no socialism in America. 

The political position of the workingman.—As public life becomes more 
complex in modern states and the constitution becomes more democratic, it 
grows ever more difficult to present political ideals excepting through party 
organizations. This holds especially for the United States—the one great nation 
with a really democratic constitution. There are also a great number of 
elective offices, including not only the members of legislative bodies, as in 
European states, but also—and here is a most important point—almost all the 
higher administrative officials and also judges. As this is the case with national, 
state, and local officials, the conscientious citizen could spend a good part of 
his time upon elections. When, in addition to these conditions, the immense 
size of many of the states is taken into consideration—necessity for accord 
in order to avoid utter confusion, being thus emphasized—it will be seen that 
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the voter cannot be left to his own devices, but that there must be persons who 
make it their business to seek out candidates, to organize the tickets, and to 
conduct the elections. The business of the politician is important and insistent, 
necessitating the development and organization of the election machinery, and 
the raising of large sums of money to keep it going. This need of large 
donations to the political party is a factor which adds to the difficulty of 
organizing a workingman’s party. Another factor is this, that a new party 
must carry on 4 bitter struggle with the older parties which are in power and 
which have their party organizations complete. The sources of a party's 
funds are: (1) voluntary subscriptions by rich supporters of the party, and 
popular subscription—as in Germany: (2) assessments levied on office-holders ; 
(3) collections from candidates for office. The “election uses’’ to which these 
funds are put are, frankly, the purchase of votes for the party candidates. 
The votes of negroes, of ignorant immigrants, and of the floating population in 
large cities are openly for sale and are bought openly. Naturally, the great 
majority of the voteg even of the poorer classes are not to be bought outright 
thus. But there are other ways: helping the needy in time of trouble; lending 
a dollar here, procuring free transportation there; providing fuel in cold 
weather; giving chickens and turkeys at Christmas; medicine for the sick; 
burial expenses, or a coffin at half price, perhaps. The political “worker” 
bribes constituents in other ways, too: getting permission for a street stand; 
arranging for a saloon license; getting the building inspector to overlook some 
infringement of the building ordinances, and the like. These things the 
machine can do because it has power over the officials it has put into office. 
Another source of strength for the party organization is its power to punish 
the man who fails to support it: if he be an office-holder, he is removed; if he 
be a manufacturer, his factory receives especial attention from the factory 
inspector; if he be a saloonkeeper, he loses his license for any slight infraction 
of the ordinances of which he can be found guilty; or if he be a taxpayer, the 
tax assessor will find that his assessment is too low. 

The very strength of the party is the source of greater strength. The 
office-seeker must belong to a party which is strong enough to win and so have 
offices to distribute. It would be hard to overestimate the part played by the 
spoils system in the development of the party system as it exists in America. 
It is especially noteworthy in connection with this explanation of the very 
slight development of the socialist movement, for the latter cannot make 
headway against it. It is not hard for a workingman to be a social democrat 
if he knows absolutely that he would never get a high office even if he 
belonged to the party in power, and that he will not lose his position as 
postman or policeman even if he is a_ socialist. In America even the 
smallest position goes to the party man, and especially to the party worker. 
Labor leaders, too, are won over to one party or the other by means of offices. 
In this way influential leaders are made “harmless.” Imagine a man declaring 
himself a socialist and demanding “the overthrow of the existing order” 
when he is confronted with the possibility of getting a good position. The 
development of a socialist party is hindered by the loyalty to party, thus 
developed, and by the disappearance of possible socialist leaders into offices 
offered to them by one of the two great parties. 

Besides these personal motives which induce men to belong to one or the 
other of the great parties, there are ideal interests, namely, the accomplishment 
of desirable reforms, or the doing away with unbearable evils. In America the 
people are able to affect public conditions directly—not having to wait until 
they can gain a majority in parliament, as is the case in European states. In 
European parliaments the representatives of minority parties can make fine 
speeches, but can accomplish nothing. The German social democrat reads the 
speeches of the representatives of his party, and though they have no weight 
whatever and might as well never have been uttered, he rejoices that “he’s 
giving it to them again.” This is because he lacks “political sense’—for the 
immediate winning of influence and power. This lack of political sense might, 
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for the sake of politeness, be called “idealism.” It is most highly developed 
in the land of “poets and thinkers." This is why the Germans naturally develop 
minority parties. Just the opposite is true of the Americans. The democratic 
constitution, which gives all voters the power of electing judicial and adminis 
trative, as well as legislative, officials, has centered attention upon the former, 
so that the houses of Congress do not -play nearly so great a role as do the 
parliaments of European states. Results are much quicker according to the 
American method. American workingmen are able to defeat a governor or 
a judge who has earned their disfavor, by giving their influence to his opponent. 
This is much more effective than is the German’s power of sending an orator 
to parliament. The price of the power of the American is loyalty to one of 
the great parties, for they can accomplish something because of their size. 
This very size of the great parties is, again, a factor in their favor; for the 
American’s feeling for bigness leads him to develop a majority politics. The 
American cannot bear to belong to a party which never wins. The man who 
to a minority party cannot take part in the various celebrations of 


a 


belongs 
election day, for he is out of it. Again, the respect for size has led the American 
to believe that the majority must be right—‘the fatalism of the multitude,” as 
3ryce puts it. Connected with this respect for the large voting mass, as such, 
is the gregariousness of the American. This disposition to go with the multi- 
tude and do as they do is bound up with a strong feeling of faithful adherence 
to the party when it is once selected—‘fanatical party loyalism,”’ Ostrogorski 
calls it. This is all the stronger when the object of loyalty is a “great’’ party 
of which one may be proud. It seems to me that Ostrogorski is right in noting, 
in this connection, that the American is poor in natural associations, and there- 
fore joins the great organizations of the older parties with all the longing of 
an isolated person. 

Thus we see that there are many factors—both material and ideal—which 
work for the same end, namely, to keep the great parties large and powerful, 
and thereby insure their political monopoly. They have this monopoly because 
they are the great parties; and they are the great parties because they have 
their political monopoly. 

The leading parties do all in their power to prevent the growth of third 
parties—even to the extent of uniting for a short time in order to crush them. 
Doubtless the tragic fate of all third parties has added to the difficulties which 
must be met by any third party which seeks to take its place with the great 
parties. It may well be asked, though, whether these third parties have ever 
had the inherent strength of a socialist party, with a definite aim and with 
unified interests. The Republican party rose from the ranks of the third parties, 
and has become one of the two leading parties. It is true that party discipline, 
party organization, and the “machine” had not reached a state of development 
at that time which could give such strength as would afford the political 
monopoly now enjoyed by the leading parties. And yet, if that party won with 
the platform, “emancipation of the slaves,” this party should be able to win, 
even under more difficult conditions, with the mightier and more inclusive 
platform, “emancipation of the proletariat.” If it were possible to arouse the 
class-consciousness of the workingmen, it seems to me that even a complicated 
machine and the long-existing electoral monopoly of the great parties could not 
prevent its triumph. 

Another point of strength of the great parties is their character, which 
makes it easy for the workingman to belong to them. There is little to choose 
between the principles advocated by them. Their only struggle is for power. 

Just as the parties represent no fundamental political differences, so they 
represent no particular social differences—classes. The “ruling class,” which 
in the northern states is Republican, is Democratic in the southern states. The 
laboring class votes according to nationality—the Irish being Democratic, as a 
rule, and the Germans, Republican—or according to the political bias of the 
neighborhood in which they live. There is no definite line of division, and so 
workingmen belong to either of the leading parties, and neither is more a party 
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for workingmen than is the other. The consequent competition between the two 
parties for the labor vote works advantageously for the workingman. Besides 
this, organized labor has adopted a system of questioning candidates who seek 
its support, as to their attitude toward certain policies advocated by it. The 
anti-socialistic partisans of this so-called Winnetka system think that they have 
herein a means of preventing the growth of a distinct socialist party, and yet 
of accomplishing reforms in the way of bettering the conditions of labor by 
making use of the existing parties. ‘ 

There are still other reasons for the absence of socialistic tendencies. One 
is the “constitutional fetish-worship’” of all Americans, including the laboring 
classes. From early childhood patriotism is instilled into the American, and 
in the schools he is taught respect and reverence for the constitution. The 
sovereign people—and it alone—has the power to alter the constitution. This 
idea is dominant in the public life of America. The veriest proletarian hears 
of the “sacred rights of the people,” and shares in the sovereignty. He is the 
people; and the people is the state. As a consequence, there is in every 
individual a feeling of unlimited power; and, however imaginary this may 
be, it is an undoubted reality in his consciousness. The citizen has deep faith 
in the power and majesty of the people; and though he seldom does anything 
toward removing the evils of public life, he is sure that he can do so if he only 
wills it. This faith keeps alive a love of right and a hatred of wrong. 

To this must be added another characteristic of the political life of the 
United States, namely, public opinion. At bottom, this is the real, sovereign 
power which governs the judicial as well as the legislative and executive bodies 
The supreme power, then, is the will of the sovereign people, whether expressed 
at the ballot box or only in the form of public opinion. The efficiency of 
public opinion is naturally increased by the shortness of the terms of office. 
Thus the ordinary laborer, who is formally equal in every way to the richest 
trust magnate, and who 1s conscious of the power behind him of the mass or his 
fellows, has an intensive feeling of his share in the direction of public life 
The poor man, since he himself forms public opinion, can readily enough imagine 
that he has the deciding voice in the conduct of the government. Hence public 
opinion has always—or at least until very lately—hbeen sympathetic toward labor 
interests. Should not the workingman have joy and pride in a state where the 
full political and social rights of a citizen are assured him? This would not 
suffice, of course, if he did not also have the means of material existence. 

The economic condition of the laborer in the United States—It is an 
especially difficult task to~present the economic condition, because of the lack 
of data on which to base conclusions. The United States has the largest number 
of household budgets of any land, but such budgets are not always typical and 
are not always comparable, class with class, with budgets of other countries. 
It will be easier, though still a very difficult problem, to compare wages. 

A comparison of average wages in various industries in Germany and in 
America (1900) shows that wages in the United States are two to three times 
as high as in Germany. There is hardly a single instance, among the cases 
investigated, where the comparison shows the American wages to be iess than 
twice those in the same trade or industry in Germany: in numerous cases they 
are threefold; and in certain, though probably not typical, cases they are four- 
fold. Probably this formulation could be made: American wages are, excepting 
in the South, roo per cent. higher than in the best paid regions of Germany, 
and surely 150 to 200 per cent. higher than in the poorly paid districts of 
Germany. 

In order to be able to compare real wages, however, it is necessary to 
consider differences in prices as well as differences in wages. 

Prices in the United States are influenced by two chief factors: the 
“colonial character’ of the land, and the high degree of development of capi- 
talism. This latter is especially noticeable in the high degree of development 
of the technique of production and of transportation. 

In the first place, the colonial character of the land is responsible for the 
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high value of labor, as has already been pointed out. From this it follows that 
all wares and products which represent much labor are dear. On the other hand, 
the colonial character of the country leads to cheapness of land, and of wares 
in the production of which land is an important factor. Cheap land means low 
house rent in the cities as well (save in the constricted city of New York 
where conditions are peculiar)—except in so far as expensive labor is expressed 
in the building. 

In the second place, the highly developed technique tends to make all 
products of industry cheap. 

From this it may be deduced that living, in America, is dearer as more per- 
sonal service is required and as more luxurious objects are demanded—that is to 
say, comparatively speaking, the higher the income is. It is difficult to compare 
the value of dollars and marks. A New York family with an income of $20,000 
will probably not live more luxuriously than a Berlin family with an income 
of an equal number of marks; one with $10,000, than a Berlin family with 
15,000 marks; and so on down to a point where a dollar will buy as much as 
three or even four marks—as in the case of the workingman. 

In the first place, as regards the dwelling, it should be said that the German 
workingman, in the large cities and in industrial regions, lives, as a rule, in 
flat buildings—or tenements, to use the generic term; whereas the American 
lives, as a rule, in houses of one or two families. With the exception of New 
York, Boston, and Cincinnati, the tenement is hardly known even in large 
cities; and the population lives in one- or two-story cottages, which trace their 
origin directly to the log cabin, and which even today are still built of wood in 
most American cities. This isolation of families doubtless has an important 
bearing upon the development of the character of the people; and it may be 
argued that the slow growth of collectivistic movements in America (and in 
England!) is connected with this cell-like system of living. 

On first sight it would seem, from the budgets of workingmen’'s families 
that the dwelling costs more than in Europe. This is not the case, however 
when one considers the far better condition of the American dwellings. To be 
sure, the American laborer pays three or four times as much for his dwelling as 
does the German, but his dwelling is notably larger and more comfortable. If 
one compares the cost of comparable dwellings in Germany and America—of 
a single room, for example—it will be found that the average rent paid is 
lower in America. When we introduce changes necessitated by the admission 
that the rooms in American houses are smaller—and perhaps other concessions 
—we can still maintain that for an equivalent dwelling the American pays no 
more than the German and, indeed, usually less. 

Heating, lighting, and furnishing must be included in the cost of the 
dwelling. The laborer’s chief illuminant, petroleum, is far cheaper than in 
Germany. The export price in New York is about half that in Mannheim or 
Breslau. Coal costs about the same in the two countries. Furnishings are 
probably a little cheaper in America, even when the quality is considered. 

The prices of provisions are especially difficult to compare, owing to 
quantities, qualities, and tastes. The American eats meat, fruit, cakes, and 
white bread; the German eats potatoes, sausage, and coarse rye bread. Conse- 
quently a comparison of the prices of meat and potatoes in the two countries 
would not prove much. Moreover, the price of a given commodity in a given 
district is subject to great variation according to quality. This is especially 
noticeable in America between the cheapest and the dearest meats—with the 
advantage, of course, in favor of the less well-to-do among the population. The 
result of statistical investigation shows that necessities cost about the same in 
Germany and the United States. Meat is about as dear in one country as in 
the other; and whereas some articles, as potatoes and rice, are dearer in 
America, others, as flour and lard, are much cheaper. Thus the workman's 
family can buy about the same amount of provisions in America as in Germany 
for the same outlay. 

Clothing presents an even more difficult problem. No one has gone 
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into this subject deeply enough to give us the aid we should like to have. Indeed 
the price of clothes is not determinative. “A suit,” even when the quality is 
limited to “blue cheviot,” may cost 30 marks or 300 marks. In certain depart- 
ment stores in the large cities of Germany extremely cheap clothing is to be 
had. Nothing so cheap can be bought in America; but then no one in America, 
not even a laborer, would buy such trash and shoddy. If articles of similar 
quality are compared, it will be found that shoes are cheaper in America, but 
linen, suits, ete., are dearer. On the whole, though, if one may judge from 
such statistics as are available, it may be said that the American laborer does 
not have to pay much more for clothing than does the German. 

If, then, the American workman receives twice or three times as much in 
wages as does the German, and has to pay about the same as does the latter for 
the necessities of life, what does he do with his surplus? There are three 
possibilities: (1) saving, (2) living better by devoting proportionately more to 
the necessaries of life (dwelling, food, and clothing), or (3) spending more on 
luxuries. The American seems to make use of all three of these possibilities 
but especially of the second. He lives much better than does the German. He 
has, on an average, four rooms to his dwelling, whereas the average for the 
German is less than two rooms. Moreover, the furnishings of the American 
laborer’s house are much better than the German's, giving, indeed, the appearance 
of a middle-class dwelling in Germany. The American consumes almost three 
times as much meat, three times as much flour, and four times as much sugar 
as the German. In short, the American workingman, as regards consump- 
tion of provisions, is more nearly comparable to the better middle classes in 
Germany than to the working man. The same is true as regards clothing. 
Expenditures for clothing are absolutely, and also relatively as regards income 
much higher than in Germany—being, absolutely, three times as much, or, 
relatively, one and one-half times more, than the German. 

After these increased expenses for food, clothing, and dwelling, the American 
workingman does not have much of his income left—about one-fifth, as compared 
with one-fourth for the German. This extra saving goes for drink to a much 
larger extent in Germany than in America. 

The American laborer is thus seen to be in good circumstances. As his 
dwelling is a home, and not merely a room in a tenement, he is not compelled 
to go to the saloon. He is well fed, not depending upon potatoes and alcohol 
for nourishment. He is well dressed, and so is not distinguished by his clothes 
from the ruling classes. What wonder that discontent with the “existing order 
of society” finds no place in his heart—especially as his high standard of living 
is seemingly assured and, on account of the economic advance of the last two 
generations, seems lasting. The number of workingmen has steadily increased 
as have average wages. 


No. Laborers Av 


2.053.900 


057,050 
4.251.535 { 


As the material position of the workingman has improved, not in spite of 
capitalism, but by means of it, he has come to admire the wonderful power, 
and to be influenced by the idea of its greatness. To this was added the 
consciousness that the United States was outstripping all other countries in 
the progress—the capitalistic progress—it was making. This materialism has 
made him the cold, calculating business man, lacking in ideals, that we know 
today. Roast beef and apple pie are fatal to any socialistic utopia. 

The social position of the workingman.—Herein the American is again 
greatly superior to the German. Freedom and equality are in large part realities, 
and not mere empty phrases, in social as well as in political relations. This is 
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not so easily shown by statistics, but the statement must rest upon impressions 
and ideas that do not admit of exactness; though we must not underestimate 
little things. To see the workingmen on the street is to realize immediately 
that they are a different sort from the German workingmen. They are citizens. 
There is no class stigma recognizable, as in almost all European workmen. 
They meet other men as equals. The cringing and fawning to the “upper 
classes,” as seen in Europe, is utterly unknown. The workman is not everywhere 
reminded that he belongs to a “lower” class. Not what a man is, and still less 
what his parents were, but what he is able to accomplish, is what fixes his worth. 
From this it follows that work, in its abstract form as work, is honored; and 
the worker is respected, although, or better, because, he is a worker. Naturally 
the laborer feels quite differently, under these circumstances, from what his 
fellow does in a land where one does not count as a Mensch unless he be a 
baron, or at least a doctor or an Assessor. 

This air of equality is to be noted, not only in political and social life, but 
also in the relations between employer and employee. The former is not master 
of the latter. As workmen were scarce in the early days, it was necessary for 
the employer to have a courteous, obliging attitude toward his men, and this 
was further aided by the democratic atmosphere of the country. It is a 
peculiarity of the American manufacturers that they neglect to furnish even the 
most simple protective devices, that they take no trouble whatever about good 
appliances and conditions which are objective, external; but are quite ready to 
do anything which the workman could regard subjectively as desirable—such as 
supplying baths and lockers, regulating the temperature in workrooms; in short, 
arrangements for the comfort and well-being of the employees. This pleases the 
men and gains their support for the capitalistic system, though it, at the same 
time, is exploiting them mercilessly. 

Furthermore, the workingman has been brought to have a direct desire for 
the success of capitalism through identification of his interests with the interests 
of capital—not so much through profit-sharing, though this is to be found in 
every form in the United States, as in many smaller ways. In the first place, 
the employer does not reduce wages when a piece-wage has once been agreed upon 

as usually in Europe— and, consequently, the workman is eager to work, and 
because of the possibility of very high earnings, is well disposed. A second means 
lies in the system of “suggestions and complaints,” by which the workman is 
led to take an interest in possible improvement in the work because the employer 
gives him a share in the resultant gain. In the third place, the interest of the 
workmen is attracted by having them hold stock in the company. This brings 
them into the business, attaching them to the system, awakening in them the 
desire for gain and the fever of speculation; and, secondly, provides a market 
for stocks, sometimes thereby staving off a drop in prices, and sometimes 
effecting a rise in the stock market. “The multitude of petty shareholders are 
led more and more to consider economic questions from the employers’ 
standpoint” (Ghent). 

Nevertheless, capitalism, even in America, circumscribes the workman 
closely and holds him in slavery. What has made his lot easy however, has 
been the possibility of his leaving at any time. The possibilites of rising in the 
world have been far greater than in Europe, owing to the newness of the society, 
its democracy, the slight differentiation between employer and employee, and 
many other factors. A further possibility, however, which was embraced by 
hundreds of thousands and millions in the past century, was the emancipation 
from the restraints of capitalism made possible by the distribution of free 
homesteads in the West. I believe that the explanation of the peculiarly satis- 
fied attitude of the American workman lies above all in the fact that men with 
sound bodies could become independent farmers with little or no capital, by 
taking up free land. In two decades, 1870 to 1890, a new region, twice as large 
as the German Empire, came under cultivation. This is due to migrations of 
the population from more thickly populated regions of an industrial character 
toward the unpopulated free land; whereas in Europe the movement is from 
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agricultural toward urban and industrial districts—as is, indeed, the case in 
the eastern states of America to an ever-increasing extent. That this movement 
toward the free homesteads of the West is closely connected with the develop 
ment of capitalism, and not with immigration, is shown by the statistics of the 
increased number of homesteads taken up in years of economic depression— 
evidently by the “industrial reserve army.”’ For example, the number of acres 
in homesteads taken up in 1877 was something over two millions; but rose to 
six and eight millions in 1878 and 1879, the years of an industrial crisis 
although the immigration in 1878 was less than it had been since 1863. 

Besides this actual migration, there was the consciousness that he could 
at any time, become an independent farmer, which must have given the 
American laborer a feeling of security and calm which the European laborer 
does not know. It is easier to bear a burden if one feels that he could be free 
if he wished it. The possibility of this choice between capitalism and non 
capitalism deprives all anti-capitalistic agitation of its weapons. With the 
disappearance of free land, however, this possibility disappears. 

In conclusion, I would point out that all the factors, which have prevented 
the growth of socialism in the United States up to the present are on the point 
of disappearing, or of being changed into factors exerting their power in the 
opposite direction; and that consequently socialism will, according to all 
indications, reach its full development in the United States within the next 
generation.—Werner Sombart, “Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des nord- 
amerikanischen Proletariats,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik 
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Labor Legislation in France.—In 1901 M. Millerand, the minister of com- 
merce, appointed a commission to codify all the French laws relating to labor 
specifically charging it to make no changes in the existing laws except where 
needed to eliminate conflicts. The collection of laws thus made was to be sub- 
mitted for approval by Parliament. This work required minute and painstaking 
research, in order that it might be known exactly what the law had to say on the 
subject of labor. Private compilations of these laws were in existence, and these 
in a way seemed better adapted for general use, because they could be modified 
as new legislation was promulgated, which could not be done with a public docu- 
ment. Some could see no reason for a re-enactment of existing laws, and others 
were suspicious. But the work was intended to show also that the labor laws 
were merely an incoherent mass without any of the unity pertaining to a code. 

The French Revolution enacted no labor legislation. All men were alike to 
have perfect freedom of contract, and the laws that were passed against the rich 
were not for the benefit of the workmen as such, but in order to abolish class 
distinctions. The spirit of the age opposed association, and at that time there 
was in France litthke manufacturing and but few persons engaged in any one 
industry. 

The nineteenth century witnessed four periods of labor legislation in France, 
viz. : 

1. The law of 1804 provided chiefly for workmen’s certificates or pass 
books containing particulars of the laborer’s life, occupations, etc.—police 
measure, useful also for masters to retain in their service debtor workmen. 
This law was repealed in 1892. In 1806 were created skilled artisans’ councils 
(conseils de prud’hommes), then regarded as solving all possible labor difficulties. 
This law was frequently amended. 

2. The revolution of 1848 undertook radical changes. Under the influence 
of Louis Blanc, one decree fixed the hours of labor at eight in a day, changed 
four months later to twelve: another decree forbade subleasing labor, on the 
ground that man is not to be exploited by man and labor is not a commodity. 
Until the commission of 1901 found that these decrees were still in force, their 
validity was questioned. 

3. Under Louis Napoleon, there was enacted, in 1850, a law regulating 


apprenticeship, which comes first in the new code; and a law for regulating con 
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ditions in spinning and weaving factories, extended in 1856 to velvet manu- 
facture. In 1864 the strike, up to that time criminal, was legalized. 

4. The Syndicate Law of 1884 is the workingmen’s charter. Workmen in 
association are enabled to direct their own industry, and to take the risks and 
share the gzins of enterprise, if they study the conditions of production. Later, 
because of the dangerous character of the work, and the presence of public 
opinion on the subject, special laws were passed for the protection of miners. 
In 1892 and 1900 work for women and children—and where these were employed 
with men, for the latter also—was limited to ten hours per day. In 1904 private 
employment offices were abolished—an echo of 1848, that labor should not be a 
commodity. In 1895 wages were declared exempt from attachment—a recognition 
of “the right to live.” The law of 1898 provides that in all cases of accident- 
except when gross negligence is proved—damages and responsibility are divided 
evenly between workmen and employer. 

In the opinion of the commission, all these laws were but fragmentary and 
did not constitute a code. In its report it therefore suggested needed legisla- 
tion on subjects for which there was no law as yet voted. A completed code 
would include the following parts: 

I. Agreements in regard to work—the apprentice law of 1851, and labor 
contracts (decrees of 1848 and selections from the Civil Code). Co-operation 
in shops is needed, for differences over mistreatment of employees have caused 
more trouble and strikes than wages or hours of labor. A law in regard to col- 
lective agreements, which have worked successfully in some instances tried. The 
law of 1895 on attachment of wages should be supplemented by provisions in 
regard to privileges, detention, and fines, as also for participation in profits. The 
law of 1904 abolishing employment bureaus is included in this part. 

II. The regulation of hours of labor, hygiene, and safety is regarded as 
almost complete in the present laws, to which details may be added as needed. 
In 1890 mining delegates were appointed from among the workmen themselves to 
watch over the safety of the work. 

III. This division is incomplete, containing as yet only the Syndicate Law 
of 1884. Legislation is desired in regard to strikes, bourses du travail, and work- 
ingmen’s productive societies. The employers protest against arbitration because 
it would necessitate exposing the details of their business; but this is often done 
in ordinary suits. 

IV. Professional jurisdiction and representation, comprising the modified 
law of 1806, should be regulated. Millerand’s decree of September, 1900, for 
professional representation showed the need of more syndicates. 

V. Insurance. All cases of loss of labor should be provided for—accidents 
(law existing), stoppage of work (no law), and old age (law has just passed the 
Chamber of Deputies), and death benefits for widow and children. The French 
system tends to make this a joint charge on the state, the employer, and the 
workman. 

VI. Precautionary measures (/a prévoyance) and mutual aid, cheap dwell- 
ings, credit societies (already partly voted). 

VII. Assistance, although not altogether a labor measure, is chiefly an out- 
come of labor conditions, and should find a place in the code. 

Throughout the whole work the principle of protection of workmen by the 
state is assumed, in opposition to the Civil Code. Hours of labor, hygienic con- 
ditions, compensation for accidents—all is regulated by law; and a _ person 
injured cannot, as under ordinary law, settle for a specific amount. He will 
merely receive an income corresponding to one-half the earning power lost. The 
individual's liberty is restricted for the sake of the beneficiary. When the first 
five parts were adopted by the Chamber, April 16, 1905, only one deputy objected 
to the principle of state interference, which shows that the orthodox school of 
economics, though strong in the Collége de France, has no representation in 
Parliament. 

English investigations have aroused French interest in the condition of their 
own working-classes. It is recognized that hygiene is the final authority on the 
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conditions of work, hours of labor, etc., while statistics, though imperfect, must 
be followed, e.g., in adjusting the age of retirement. No one can escape the 
dictates of science. Hence the unanimity with which protection of the workers 
is approved. But other measures—e. g., syndicates, bourses du travail, profit 
sharing, strikes, etc.—arouse violent opposition as interferences with the liberty 
of the employer, who alone, it is claimed, can direct a business effectively ; while 
the workers regard it as their function to participate in the conditions imposed 
on them. Herein is to be seen the opposition of parties in the future.—Etienne 
Fournol, “Le code francais du travail,” Revue du Mois, January, 1906. 

A. H. N. Baron, Clark University 


Trial and Error as a Factor in Evolution.—Since Darwin, it has been a 
habit to advance general formule intended to cover all forms of development. 
The value of these formulations is that they show the points of view of the differ- 
ent ages giving statement to the formule. The last decade seems to have devel 
oped a new formula, viz.: all progress is the result of chance trials, and of a se- 
lection from these trials of those that are successful in attaining some 
end. It seems that man must advance in this way, by repeated trials, and 
selecting the movements found to accomplish the end in view, feeling about for a 
favorable condition, and then by continued motion in the most favored condition, or 
quiescense in the most favored position, the environment determining which of 
the forms and functions shall survive. Or, to generalize, chance is at the basis 
of all learning, all advancement, all adaptation. 

At the lowest stage, within the animal, there is adaptation from time to time 
on the basis of successful chance adjustment; there is no learning at this stage. 
In the next stage comes the retention of successful trials. Advance upward is 
based on variation in the complexity of the movements. On this theory the es 
sential factor in all development is the selecting agent and the rewards which 
serve to make one rather than another thing permanent. The selecting agent in 
the race is environment. If the variation is favorable, it lives; if not, it dies. The 
experiments of Professor Jennings with the paramecium and Professor Holmes 
with the blow-fly larva disclose variations and movements that are mechanical 
equivalents of pain and pleasure. Pain and pleasure as selecting agents are the 
result of many factors. In the second stage of animal learning the deciding 
factors are conscious as opposed to the natural forces in the environment; this is 
the justification of setting off the selecting agent as belonging to a special class or 
group. To generalize for all groups, we would have: Racial progress is due to 
the chance variations in the animal structures and have as the selecting agent 
the environment. There is no learning in the first stage of animal development ; 
in the second stage there is a permanent effect left—hence there is learning. 

In the higher animals and man we have the same general process, but added 
to pain and pleasure are new elements, due to men’s living in groups. Some 
of these are subtle, but their selecting process is in the same way as the cruder 
selecting agents. If a person departs from the established norm he is either a 
hero or the opposite. It is not evident what determines the selection; it may 
be survival or esthetic appreciation. One thing is quite evident; imitiaton 
does not play the important réle in learning that has been supposed. To be ex- 
plained in the higher forms is not the persistence of conduct, but the determining 
factors which select some methods of action and eliminates others; not that the 
child finally comes to the standard of society, but the method of his approach to 
this standard. Learning by trial and error differs from learning by imitation in 
that it makes individual appreciation of results of a movement the essential ele- 
ment, rather than the presence of a similar movement in a neighbor. 

The social factors do not primarily initiate, but serve to select factors other- 
wise initiated. The enforcement of the social law depends, not on precept or 
example, but upon these vague social forces that are constantly repressing and 
rewarding departures from the social standards. What is the value of this modern 
formulation? It enables us to bring the accepted facts of development under a 


single phrase. The lack of the formula is our inability to analyze and define all 
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the selecting agents; i. e., the physico-chemical constitution of the organism and 
the intimate nature of social pressure effective in man. —W. B. Pillsbury, in 
Popular Science Monthly, March, 1906 S. E. W. B. 


The Problem of the Unemployed and Suggestions for its Solution. 
This problem, hard enough already, is made more difficult by inexact nomen- 
clature. “‘Unemployed” applies to a heterogeneous mass of men; the only thing 
in common is that they are out of employment. In other respects they are of 
infinite variety. Under this term are included the honest artisan thrown out of 
employment, the casual laborer, the idle loafer, the drunkard, the petty criminal, 
the tramp, and the sturdy beggar. It is clear that a large portion is composed 
of those who do not wish to work, and the uselessness, for them, of the ordinary 
methods of relief must be recognized. 

One main object pursued by the Church Army during the last fifteen years 
has been the reclamation of individuals belonging to the criminal and idle 
loafing classes—the most difficult of all to deal with; and my experience 
gained as honorary chief secretary of that society leads me to venture these sug 
gestions. I do not condemn the honest poor. The wilful unemployed is my 
concern now. We must recognize that he is no monster, but a man with 
passions like our own. He is not to be treated as one of a mass or herd, but as 
a person. 

Our system of reclamation is carried on by a network of labor homes, each 
holding no more than twenty-five men, this being a sufficient number for one man 
to handle. This man is called “father.”’ Personal influence and sympathy are 
the main points. There is no lack of raw material to fill these homes. Upon 
arrival at the home the man is given a hot bath, change of clothing, a good 
meal, and work to do. He signs a formal contract, promising to stay at least 
two months. The work done does not require skilled labor. The surroundings 
are kept scrupulously clean; he has a bed of his own. The rules are few, the 
two main ones being hard work and total abstinence. All attend a simple, short 
service daily. Work, wages, personal sympathy, and friendship are the main 
factors, and they are effective. There is no fast line as to how long a man 
shall stay in the home. When he does leave, the point is to find him employ- 
ment. 

For the temporary relief of unemployed married men we provide work at 
special depots in London and the provinces. Many find employment through the 
homes who do not enter. Thousands of women find employmnet through a 
separate department. We do not lay stress on figures, but to show the extent of 
operations we give these. In 1904 we dealt with 215,000 cases; 43 per cent. 
of the inmates left the home with permanent positions; 45 per cent. 
had good prospects; only 12 per cent. were dismissed as unsatisfactory. It is 
safe to say that 50 per cent. of the inmates are reclaimed from outcasts. 
Emigration as a remedy for unemployment is used by us carefully.—Wilson 
Carlisle, in Fortnightly Review, December, 1905. S. E. W. B. 


The Unions versus Higher Wages —The unions have (1) stimulated rather 
than attempted to remove the feeling between the employer and employee; (2) 
encouraged the theory of a right to ownership in the product made by labor, 
capital, and management; (3) fed their members chiefly on socialistic and un- 
American literature; (4) approved the policy of making work; (5) based their 
whole action on the principle of a monopoly of the labor supply. 

The result has been (1) a series of acts which have shocked the civilized 
world; (2) a growth of unwise and brutal leaders, demanded by the futile policy 
of an indefensible monopoly. 

The time has come to appeal to public opinion for a raise in wages. In behalf 
of higher wages is submitted: (1) productivity or efficiency is the reason for 
higher wages; (2) this is the basis for urging an increase in wages as agreed to 
by all scientific investigators of the subject; (3) the labor supply can never be 
monopolized ; let the workmen and unions adopt the principle of efficiency and 
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improve their work ; (4) the sympathetic interdependence of laborer and employer 
must be recognized by each—it is essential to productivity; (5) the employer 
must recognize this principle of pay for efficiency or fail in the sharp competi- 
tion. The man at the bottom of the ladder needs tolerance and help in seeing 
the true bearings of this question, as much as he needs higher wages.—J. Lawrence 
Laughlin in Journal of Political Economy, March, 1906. S. E. W. B. 


The Social Question: A Plea for More Scientific Methods.—The plea 
would include: (1) a greater agitation against the number of licensed houses in the 
slum district; (2) a closer supervision of the public houses; (3) a more careful 
examination of the quality of the drink they sell; (4) thorough organization of 
the charities to examine minutely the circumstances of those asking aid; (5) 
education of the people in the elements of citizenship; (6) mental and moral 
training to appreciate improved conditions by means of women and men who 
understand the peculiarities of those in the slums who are taught. 

The great need is to relieve the monotony of their lives. They are bad in 
economic conditions, worse in morals, horrible in mental life. Neither contact 
with nature nor literature and art relieves the monotony of their lives. How- 
ever, they are not hopeless.—Robert Gunn Davis, in Westminster Review, March, 
1906. W. B. 
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